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HEN James Fenimore Cooper re- 
turned to the United States in 1833 
after seven years’ residence in Europe, he 
was probably the most famous living 
American. He was a friend of Lafayette 
and other European celebrities. He was 
the author of such works as The Spy, The 
Pilot, The Last of the Mohicans—books 
which had received the coveted approval 
of the British public and some of which 
had already been translated into other 
languages. He was in no sense a returning 
expatriate, for his country had been con- 
stantly in his mind during his foreign 
travels. He had taken occasion to defend 
it in his Notions of the Americans (1828) 
and in a minor pamphlet war carried on 
in France; he had written three novels 
with a European setting to illuminate the 
advantages of American government and 
institutions. His travel diaries, published 
later, abounded in loving comparisons of 
his native land with the vaunted glories of 
Europe. Indeed, his sojourn abroad had 
made him believe more strongly than ever 
in the United States, and he came home 
eager to participate in its affairs, confident 
that his widened knowledge of the world 
would be of value to his country. 
Eighteen years later he died in semi- 
obscurity, having been for a long time the 
object of a conspiracy of silence by the 
press. Although an active supporter of the 
Jacksonian party, he never held public 
office. While his skill as a romancer had 
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by no means diminished, even his books 
were received with decreasing favor and 
royalties. During those years he was en- 
gaged in an almost continuous quarrel 
with his countrymen, whom he enraged by 
the success of his libel suits almost as 
much as by the rigor of the criticism he 
made of their manners and their princi- 
ples. In his history of the U. S. Navy, in 
the controversy with the people of 
Cooperstown over Three-Mile Point, as 
well as in his broader criticisms, he was 
fearless for the truth as he saw it and 
courted martyrdom with such vigor that 
his latest biographer has suggested that 
he felt a need to be unpopular. 

As a result of these circumstances, his 
reputation has been unusually slow to re- 
vive. Though the Leatherstocking Tales 
are a monument in themselves and deserve 
our abiding affection, they belong to a type 
of novel of adventure which has gradually 
lost favor. Since the novels of ideas were 
precisely what brought their author into 
disrepute during his lifetime and became 
no more palatable as time went on, they 
have offered no avenue for his rehabilita- 
tion. Thus it is only in the last generation 
that Cooper, the earliest of our important 
novelists, has once more achieved a kind 
of stature, but critical opinion is still un- 
easy about him, preferring to exalt the 
romancer and, when possible, to ignore 
the stiff-necked practitioner of the novel 
of social criticism. 
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Ultimately such mutilation cannot be 
allowed. We must take account of one 
side of the man as of the other, especially 
since a large portion of his writing, ex- 
tending over many years, was devoted to 
social subjects and since, almost without 
being aware of it, Cooper was a pioneer in 
this important genre. His Home as Found 
is the first novel to attack the values un- 
derlying our society; The Crater is the 
first American Utopia; and the Littlepage 
Trilogy is the first fictional treatment of 
a current economic problem. We need not 
blink the fact that he often preaches too 
ardently and at wearisome length, that his 
range of ideas and breadth of sympathy 
are limited, and that his point of view is 
hostile both to that of his own day and to 
our own. What is important is that his is 
an honest, high-principled expression of 
belief which does honor to his courage 
and to his sincerity. He approached his 
self-appointed task with patriotic zeal, and 
the stern voice of duty, speaking rarely 
with any intonation of humor or restraint, 
counseled him to fight against the evils 
which he saw, regardless of the cost to 
himself. There was a good deal of the 
antique Roman in Cooper, though, unlike 
Cincinnatus, he did not wait to be sum- 
moned from the plow. 


I 


In a broad sense, Cooper took upon 
himself a double task : to defend his coun- 
try from misrepresentation abroad and to 
arrest what he conceived to be a kind of 
moral erosion at home. The first task was 
the one to which he devoted himself until 
a short time after his return from Europe; 
the second produced the numerous social 
novels of his later years. However, even 
when hottest against the undermining of 
primary American principles by Ameri- 
cans, he would leap to his countrymen’s 
defense against depreciation by Euro- 
peans. His starting point was always prin- 
ciple, though at some point in the con- 
troversies into which he precipitated him- 
self, principle might easily shade into 





pique or a sense of personal indignity. 
That principle, moreover, was to his mind 
always one and the same, however trivial 
the object which stirred his wrath : Ameri- 
can institutions and political tenets had 
been fixed for all time by the founding 
fathers; they were unique and therefore 
escaped the understanding of Europeans ; 
they were immutable and therefore de- 
manded the undeviating adherence of 
Americans. 

Irritated by the misunderstanding of 
American institutions which he encoun- 
tered in Europe, irritated by the bland as- 
sumption of the superiority of European 
governments, and irritated by the Tory 
politics of Scott, with whom his name 
was unfailingly associated, Cooper invaded 
the latter’s private preserve of the histori- 
cal romance with the determination to put 
it to the service of republican principles. 
Writing to Samuel F. B. Morse in 1832 
(Correspondence, II, 283), he declared 
of his second effort in this vein, The 
Heidenmauer, that, while it is not equal to 
its predecessor, The Bravo, “it is a good 
book and better than two thirds of Scott’s. 
They may say it is like his if they please ; 
they have said so of every book I have 
written, even The Pilot! But The Heiden- 
mauer is like, and was intended to be like, 
in order to show how differently a demo- 
crat and an aristocrat saw the same thing.” 

These two works, along with The 
Headsman (1833), are an inquiry into 
political governance and a fictional demon- 
stration of the weaknesses and inadequa- 
cies of systems other than the American. 
Cooper is at pains to see to it that the 
reader does not miss the point. In the 
preface to The Heidenmauer he muses on 
the way in which violence and oppression 
sent men to American shores determined 
to establish civil and religious liberty, and 
how their aspiration brought about “the 
novel but irrefutable principle” on which 
our republic is based. A thesis funda- 
mental to all his later political statement is 
developed in the preface to The Bravo. 
Progress in political liberty has been a 
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history of the gradual extortion of im- 
munities from the privileged groups as 
increasing intelligence and sense of need 
have impelled the citizenry to press for 
these liberties. Even at this hour, however, 
except in the case of Switzerland, Euro- 
pean free institutions amount to no more 
than an accumulation of these immuni- 
ties, a situation entirely different from that 
existing in America, where liberty rests 
upon a fundamental principle. Ours is not 
a history of unwilling relinquishment of 
powers by the sovereign; instead it is a 
grant of powers to the state made by the 
people in the interest of their own social 
well-being. Thus even the mildest and 
most just of European governments are 
still theoretically nothing but despotisms 
since they are “not properly based on the 
people,” and must on occasion support 
themselves against the action of the ma- 
jority by physical force and burdensome 
impositions. In contrast, a true republic 
is a state “in which power, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, is derived from the 
nation, with a constant responsibility of 
the agents of the public to the people.” It 
is this wide difference, Cooper feels, which 
causes the citizens of all other states to be 
jealous in heart and eager to calumniate 
or misrepresent the institutions of the 
United States. 

As narrative, The Bravo summons evi- 
dence of the inability of Venice to meet 
this test. Instead of being devoted to the 
general interest, her government is prosti- 
tuted to monopoly and privilege. Corrup- 
tion, injustice, and terror are rampant in 
this soi-disant republic ; imprisonment and 
political murder are commonplaces of her 
rule. In theory the state proceeds on the 
belief that its paramount object is repre- 
sentation of “the most prominent and bril- 
liant interests in society.” In practice that 
paramount object is identified with the 
cynical self-interest of the senatorial body. 
To Signior Gradenigo, the fictional repre- 
sentative of the whole privileged order, 
Venice appears to be a free state because 
he benefits largely from it. As a senator, 
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the author slyly points out, his relation 
to the state is like that of a director to a 
corporation: an impersonal agent of its 
collective measures, he is relieved of per- 
sonal responsibility as a man. This process 
of privilege, moreover, is a selfcontracting 
circle ; not only are the masses of the peo- 
ple trampled upon, coerced, and murdered, 
but the true aristocrats themselves are 
potential victims of oppression if they ap- 
pear weak or excite the greed of the ruling 
clique. This thesis is borne out in a more 
general way in The Headsman and The 
Heidenmauer, which are also a warning 
to Americans not to romanticize the feudal 
past. 


II 


Thus ended the first lesson, with the 
emphasis on the fallacy of setting up any 
analogy between our republican forms and 
the institutions of transatlantic states. 
Upon his return to this country Cooper 
found to his surprise that his countrymen 
were as much in need of fundamental in- 
struction as were the Europeans, and al- 
most at once he plunged into the second 
lesson with three didactic works, A Letter 
to His Countrymen (1834), The Moni- 
kins (1835), and The American Demo- 
crat (1838). 

The Monikins, a travel narrative in the 
manner of Swift, is considerably funnier 
in conception than in execution, though 
it does have a good humor all too absent 
from later works. The greater part of the 
narrative is given over to a voyage to the 
land of the Monikins in austral waters, 
where two countries, Leaphigh and Leap- 
low, present a contrast in governmental 
practice and social manners patterned af- 
ter England and the United States at 
their worst. The former has a caste system 
without even the appearance of democ- 
racy; the latter demonstrates the worst 
excesses of a noisy, inconstant, leveling 
democracy, where dexterity is more im- 
portant than principle and wants are con- 
sidered a truer index of political fidelity 
than wealth. 
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This narrative seems also to repudiate 
the narrow social-stake principle by which 
Cooper’s father, for example, had di- 
rected his life, in favor of the Jeffersonian 
concept of the democratic propertied gen- 
tleman. Yet certain reservations begin to 
appear, almost immediately, in The Amer- 
ican Democrat, where Cooper makes a 
distinction between equality of rights in 
the political and in the civil categories. In 
the latter, rights are never absolute, being 
conditioned by rights of property, which 
are an indispensable condition of civili- 
zation but which render absolute equality 
impossible. He is satisfied that things 
should be this way, finding in the non- 
slave states of the Union “as much equal- 
ity in every respect as comports with 
safety, civilization and the rights of prop- 
erty.” There is an elasticity about this 
kind of statement which permits a man to 
occupy a number of positions without be- 
ing aware of inconsistency. We shall see 
that Cooper reached a point where prop- 
erty interest loomed so large as almost to 
exclude the other elements which at this 
earlier stage he considered necessary as a 
passport to authority and leadership. 

We soon discover, indeed, that Cooper 
is a kind of limited democrat, who does 
not believe (as Mencken put it in his in- 
troduction to The American Democrat) 
in “raising men very far above their na- 
tural propensities” and whose democracy 
is not “of the impracticable school.” He 
opposes universal suffrage as being inap- 
plicable to local government, where prop- 
erty is the chief consideration; he fears 
giving the vote to immigrants, who are in- 
sufficiently grounded in our principles and 
who are often hostile to them; he ex- 
cludes women from the suffrage on the 
grounds that their interests are identical 
with those of their husbands or fathers 
and that they should devote themselves to 
giving moral tone to society. He denies 
that the American republic is one in which 
the people actually framed the govern- 
ment; rather it is a compact of the several 
states, which gave up some attributes of 





sovereignty to the central government but 
reserved most of the functions that make 
governments free. He is an ultra-strict- 
constructionist and sets down as a prin- 
ciple which ought to be engraved in every 
man’s heart that “in a democracy, the 
publick has no power that is not expressly 
conceded by the institutions, and that this 
power, moreover, is only to be used under 
the forms prescribed by the constitution. 
All beyond this is op pression when it takes 
the character of acts, and not unfrequently 
when it is confined to opinion.” 

In this last sentence is stated Cooper’s 
principal reservation about the working 
of our perfect institutions. The American 
weakness for setting the prejudice, pro- 
vincialism, and plain stubborn ignorance 
of a group or locality above the statutes 
diminishes personal liberty below that 
enjoyed in many other countries where 
political liberty is theoretically less. It is 
his conviction that “Individuality is the 
aim of political liberty,” and it is the dis- 
parity between the theory of our institu- 
tions and their fruits that begets in him the 
sense of frustration which leads him to lay 
about him indiscriminately against Ameri- 
can manners, vulgarism and localism in 
language, the assumed superiority of New 
England, the tyranny of majorities, and 
the lying abusiveness of the press. 

Fundamentally, however, Cooper fears 
neither class rule nor popular tyranny, 
because dangers from either source are 
forever precluded by the nature of the 
grant of rights to the sovereign. And 
that grant is not revocable. As long as the 
compact stands, the Americans will have 
the best government on earth, though sub- 
ject to the weakness of popular impulse 
based on prejudice and imperfect infor- 
mation. This imperfection is minor; the 
instrument is the best one possible; the 
task of the patriotic citizen is to exercise 
jealous viligance against all attempts to 
modify it. 

Such thinking was anachronistic even 
in that day. Cooper ignored the fact that 
it is impossible for even a written consti- 
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tution to remain fixed, since it must be 
interpreted by men and implemented by 
man-made laws. He failed to see that the 
Republic of the Revolution had already 
passed out of existence and that the Re- 
public of Jacksonian Democracy would in 
its turn give way to one in reasonable 
harmony with the needs and conditions of 
another day. The America in which 
Cooper lived, the one which to a certain 
extent he idealized in his Leatherstocking 
Tales, was a wild, rough, expansive coun- 
try which broke the bonds of almost all 
precedent and evaded fixed forms. Imper- 
manent in its structures, restless in its ac- 
tivity, intoxicated by speculation in land 
and commodities, this society as a whole 
could have no sympathy with Cooper’s 
desire to freeze the flux at a given point 
of its course so as to insure maximum 
well-being for all eternity. Though Cooper 
vigorously denied it, there was some jus- 
tice in the charge of his critics that he had 
lost perspective by his long residence 
abroad and did not understand the rapid 
changes in American society. The diffi- 
culty lay deeper than that, however; his 
was a legalistic mind dominated by con- 
ceptions of absoluteness and permanence. 
It was not so much that he abhorred a 
pragmatic approach to life and institutions 
as that it had literally no meaning to him. 
His political philosophy was the opposite 
of that enunciated by William Jennings 
Bryan as “the people have the right to 
make their own mistakes.” The essence of 
government to Cooper lay in so organizing 
it that the people would have no oppor- 
tunity to make mistakes but would entrust 
authority to their betters, who would be 
incapable of error. 


III 


Yet it is only fair to state that, at the 
point in his thinking which The American 
Democrat represents, Cooper was still fac- 
ing both ways, was defending his concep- 
tion of American life against both restric- 
tive and leveling tendencies. In his own 
mind he never deserted this position; it 


was his misfortune that the course of 
events—and his own predilections—made 
him appear to be resisting exclusively the 
drift toward egalitarianism and to be in 
his own attitudes moving sensibly toward 
a reactionary position. The third lesson, 
in which he used the novel as a commen- 
tary on current problems and social be- 
havior, bears this out, for in addition to 
protest against the encroachments of the 
multitude on individuality, there is an 
increasingly vigorous defense of the prop- 
ertied elements in the community. Passing 
over Afloat and Ashore, The Ways of the 
Hour, and the fragmentary New York, 
which have a considerable critical content, 
three works in these last years demand 
closer scrutiny. They are Home as Found, 
The Crater, and the Littlepage Trilogy. 

In Home as Found (1838) the author 
attempts to develop his conception of the 
American gentleman by a series of con- 
trasts and negations. In the foreground 
are the Effinghams, genuine American 
aristocrats, not merely true-born but hav- 
ing as well the advantage of European 
polish (and according to the reviewers 
bearing more than an accidental similarity 
to the Cooper family). Eve Effingham is 
set off against her cousin, Grace Van 
Cortlandt, whose instincts are right, 
though she is in danger of being spoiled 
by bad models and enthroned provincial- 
ism. The sharpest contrast is between 
Mrs. Hawker, a lady of the old school, 
and other New York hostesses, who aspire 
to good society without knowing what it 
is. Her entertainment lacks nothing in 
refinement ; her manners are natural and 
without ostentation ; she is the touchstone 
against which the pretensions of the arri- 
vistes are shown up as paste. She is im- 
mediately able to recognize the qualities of 
Captain Truck, one of nature’s noblemen, 
whose bluff manners and lack of social 
veneer make him stand out among the silly 
prattlers of the drawing room. He in turn 
is able to discern Mrs. Hawker’s true gen- 
tility among the swarm of counterfeits, 
a demonstration of elective affinities in the 
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realm of social intercourse and a procla- 
mation that true gentility is to be gauged 
neither by wealth nor by subservience to 
fashion. 

Cooper in this novel, and elsewhere, is 
preaching a cultural cosmopolitanism. The 
dangers of mediocrity inherent in Ameri- 
can egalitarianism are intensified by a nar- 
row horizon and a lack of proper models. 
The dispersion of communities, the lack 
of a dominant capital to give social tone 
to the country, and the exaltation of home- 
spun manners mean that there are no 
criteria by which to judge ideas or be- 
havior except for the dubious standards 
of the majority, miscellaneous scraps of 
European usage brought back by the Had- 
jis, or unquestioning servility to things 
English. The author’s worst barbs are 
directed against those whose inexperi- 
ence permits them with frontier vigor to 
laugh down anything not native to their 
own observation, because this tendency 
goes beyond equality of rights and seeks 
to impose the most coercive equality of 
condition. What the country needs is an 
upper class composed of people of judg- 
ment and experience who are resolute to 
support what is good in the United States 
—that is, its fundamental political institu- 
tions, while introducing a sense of meas- 
ure and toleration into social intercourse. 
This class, according to the author, will 
have all the culture and wit of the highest 
European society without the foundation 
of inequality on which such cultivation 
rests there. Putting it in another way, 
simplicity in human relationships is Coop- 
er’s ideal, his chief criticism being that 
Americans have deserted the simple values 
of an agrarian society by chasing after 
prestige and wealth and by bowing to 
demagogic mediocrity and at the same 
time have missed the older and more 
evolved simplicity of the European tradi- 
tion. Cooper’s strictures here were cer- 
tainly salutary, but the society in which 
he lived vacillated between violently de- 
siring instruction and violently resenting 
criticism. To provide the first without 


arousing the latter demanded a tact which 
this author never thought to summon; he 
rushed in vigorously where only English 
visitors dared to tread and incurred the 
same charge of hypercritical condescen- 
sion as they. 

The actual situation which during the 
last decade of his life appeared to Cooper 
as the summation of all that was anathema 
in American society was the famous anti- 
rent controversy in the State of New 
York, which aimed at the break-up of the 
Van Rensselaer and other patroonships 
of semi-feudal nature. There could be no 
question as to the legality of the leases; 
the exactions of the landlords were not 
unduly onerous; and the agitation and 
political maneuvering which accompanied 
efforts to have the leases voided were fre- 
quently a disgraceful spectacle. Yet to 
free men accustomed to hewing their own 
domains out of the wilderness it seemed 
inconceivable that when the long leases 
ran out, they might have to renew at a 
higher rate because of the improvements 
which their own labor or that of their 
fathers had brought, or, worst of all, 
might be asked to relinquish these im- 
provements entirely. Even though, in 
point of fact, the landlords were only too 
eager to renew at a reasonable rate, the 
controversy ultimately reached a knotty 
point of principle: whether it was com- 
patible with the institutions of free men 
to have such a system endure or whether, 
in the interests of public policy, the courts 
and legislature might declare it null and 
void. There was no question in Cooper’s 
mind. Justice tempered with mercy meant 
justice banished by expediency. The 
dangers inherent in this situation to the 
whole structure of American liberty 
were never absent from his mind during 
these years; he mentioned them directly 
in preface after preface in increasingly 
gloomy terms. 

Concern over the movement came to its 
fullest expression in the trilogy consisting 
of Satanstoe (1845), The Chainbearer 
(1845), and The Redskins (1846), which 
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give an account of the Littlepage family 
from pre-Revolutionary times to the pres- 
ent. The first two volumes afford a faith- 
ful and loving portrayal of manners and 
life in early New York and are among 
the most successful of Cooper’s works. 
The third, which comes directly to grips 
with the anti-rent problem, is by far the 
weakest. They belong together, however, 
as an explanation and defense of the sys- 
tem of land acquisition, since the author 
believes that the position and rights of the 
great landlords can be understood only in 
historical perspective. 

The preface to the second of these 
novels reveals that Cooper has traveled a 
considerable distance toward a confusion 
which he had in earlier years explicitly 
sought to avoid. Using the analogy of a 
column, he asserts that society must have 
its capital as well as its base. If the great 
landholders, who for a long time have 
occupied the former position, are thrown 
down, they will be replaced by the most 
impure elements in the community, the 
country extortioner and the country 
usurer. Those who are raising the cry of 
feudality and aristocracy should have a 
care of what they are doing. King Log 
may go, but the people will then be de- 
voured by King Stork. The preface of 
the next novel goes even further, for the 
measures for revocation of the leases are 
characterized as “far more tyrannical 
than the attempt of Great Britain to tax 
her colonies.” Cooper has no sympathy 
with the argument that the interests and 
wishes of the majority must be respected 
even at the sacrifice of the clearest rights 
of the few. He attacks the argument from 
expediency, since the most expedient thing 
is always to do right. Moreover, to argue 
that the nation’s institutions are unsuited 
to the relationship of landlord and tenant 
is to imply that they are unsuited for all 
contemporary relationships and to make 
a covert attack on the whole perfect 
structure. In his eagerness to retain that 
structure unimpaired he is forced to re- 
cede from his Jeffersonian conceptions 


and to declare that the goal of having 
every husbandman a freeholder is Utopian 
and impossible of achievement, as would 
be seen in a month if the attempt were 
made. 

The actual narrative in the first two 
volumes of the trilogy touches only lightly 
on the controversy, showing merely how 
the large estates were established without 
expectation of material benefit for many 
generations, out of the natural desire of 
every man in easy circumstances to make 
provision for his posterity. The Chain- 
bearer, however, does rise above this arid 
argument in important respects and is one 
of the great neglected novels. In it Cooper 
has combined the sweep and charm of 
primeval America, which are associated 
with his Leatherstocking Tales, and his 
principal social theme, the undermining of 
the foundations of the American system. 
The battle against the French and Indians 
on Lake George, the subsequent Indian 
attack on the blockhouse, and above all 
the episode with Aaron Thousandacres are 
in the best Cooper tradition. Old Aaron is 
a gigantic figure of a man and an embodi- 
ment of a major type, the squatter, already 
sketched out in the person of Ishmael 
Bush in The Prairie. For good measure, 
he also represents another type which the 
author hates, the Yankee with his grasp- 
ing ways, his flat vowels, and his elastic 
conscience. Aaron is the incarnation of 
social preemption ; he recognizes no rights 
in property except as they arise from use. 
He is killed in a fight with the forces 
of righteousness ; his family are scattered 
in the woods, their hard-earned better- 
ments lost. Yet even Cooper, for all his 
hostility, knows that they will be found 
again in some forest clearing, cutting 
down trees, sawing planks, ready once 
more to capitalize on the inexhaustible 
richness of the continent as they thumb 
their noses at absentee landowners and at 
deeds filed away in county courthouses. 

The Redskins, which depicts contempo- 
rary events, is a great falling off from 
this grandiose theme. The lines between 
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property-owning gentlefolk and property- 
coveting commoners are too sharp for 
belief. The demonstrations of the mean- 
inglessness and caprice of majority rule, 
the encroachment of mediocrity on individ- 
ual rights and privacy, and the unhealthy 
machinations of the Yankee mentality are 
too self-righteous. The best thing about 
the novel is the contrast between the innate 
nobility and good faith of the true Indians 
and the treachery, self-seeking, and dis- 
regard for principle of the bogus Injins— 
anti-renters who dress up in Indian cos- 
tume to carry on their agitation against 
the patroon system. 


IV 


Cooper wrote no more on this subject, 
but his last years were characterized by 
equally bitter attitudes on other current 
problems. The Crater (1848)—one of his 
most interesting pioneering efforts— 
which combines Utopian elements with an 
exciting sea story, serves as a warning 
against the contemporary tendencies which 
are about to bring down the whole edifice 
of society. It relates the voyages to the 
Pacific of one Captain Mark Woolston, 
his discovery of an uncharted island sud- 
denly brought into being by an earthquake, 
his development of this and other islands 
in an emerging archipelago into an earthly 
paradise, and the creeping in of the ser- 
pent of wrong principle as settlers im- 
ported from America bring with them the 
poisons of schismatic self-interest. At the 
end, though the Edenites have been able 
to fend off physical disasters of various 
kinds, they are powerless against the 
subtle poisons of human association, and 
despairing nature drops the whole de- 
teriorating community back to the ocean 
bed. 

We may pass over The Ways of the 
Hour (1850), an ingenious use of the 
murder mystery to warn against projected 
changes in the law governing the New 
York jury system, and consider Cooper’s 
attitudes on the problem of slavery. Like 
anyone else living in the middle of the 





century, he had to face this crisis, and 
the problems raised by talk of secession 
and enactment of the fugitive slave law 
emphasize the dilemma into which 
Cooper’s legalism drove him. On the one 
hand, it was his belief that whatever sov- 
ereignty was left to the States was mini- 
mal and “a thing of show rather than of 
substance,” from which it was to be in- 
ferred both that Congress could legiti- 
mately take action on slavery and that no 
right of secession resided with the States. 
(Such a right would demand express res- 
ervation in the Constitution. ) On the other 
hand, the concepts of law and property in 
which Cooper ardently believed led him 
to the assertion that the fugitive slave law 
was a just recognition of the legal claims 
of the master, though there was ground 
for fear that the “machinations of dema- 
gogues and the ravings of fanaticism” 
might prevent discharge of this obliga- 
tion. He was inclined, in fact, to view 
anti-slavery disturbances chiefly as but one 
more instance of the general movement to 
undermine society. The way to escape dis- 
aster would be to compel disturbers of the 
peace to submit to the government and 
cease “their meddling and wanton inva- 
sion of the security and property of their 
brothers and neighbors.” Thus, although 
slavery was repugnant to Cooper and 
theoretically incompatible with his theory 
of natural right, it came to pass that his 
limited view of the principles upon which 
the American Republic was _ erected 
obliged him to condemn humanitarian 
aspiration and once more to deny the con- 
cept of a dynamic society. 

It is important to remember that one 
of the novelist’s most famous contempo- 
raries, Alexis de Tocqueville, had visited 
the United States in 1831 and 1832 and 
had embodied in his Democracy in 
America observations often identical in 
detail with the strictures Cooper was to 
make, yet remarkably far from them in 
tone and spirit. Nothing illuminates the 
latter’s peculiar limitations more fully than 
a comparison with the illustrious French- 
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man. De Tocqueville, springing from aris- 
tocratic tradition and living in a by no 
means fully democratic society, turns out 
to have had a juster conception of the na- 
ture and promise of American democracy 
than did Cooper, whose direct heritage and 
experience it had been. Words written by 
de Tocqueville in summation of his find- 
ings can without violence be directed at 
Cooper as one of “a great number of my 
contemporaries [who] undertake to make 
a selection from among the institutions, the 
opinions, and the ideas that originated in 
the aristocratic constitution of society as 
it was.... I fear that such men are wast- 
ing their time and their strength in virtu- 
ous but unprofitable efforts. The object is, 
not to retain the peculiar advantages 
which the inequality of conditions bestows 
upon mankind, but to secure the new 
benefits which equality may supply.” 

This does not mean that the French 
writer is unaware of the dangers and dis- 
abilities which may arise from a condi- 
tion of equality. In fact, he runs much the 
same gamut of criticism in this regard as 
does Cooper, all the way from objecting 
to the blurring of the meaning of words 
as a “deplorable consequence of de- 
mocracy,” to consideration of the most 
serious infringements of freedom of the 
individual. He points out that democratic 
communities have an “ardent, insatiable, 
incessant, invincible” passion for equality 
and that they are willing to “endure pov- 
erty, servitude, barbarism, but they will 
not endure aristocracy.” He can under- 
stand how under certain conditions “de- 
mocracy would extinguish that liberty of 
the mind to which a democratic social con- 
dition is favorable; so that, after having 
broken all the bondage once imposed upon 
it by ranks or by men, the human mind 
would be closely fettered to the general 
will of the greatest number.” Great as 
this danger is, it is more than counter- 
balanced by the general tendencies of 
equality to raise the condition of men and, 
above all, to enlarge their sympathies 
from class to mass. 
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Thus de Tocqueville is inclined to wait 
and see, recognizing implicit danger, but 
hoping that there is also an implicit cor- 
rective, convinced above all that the new 
democratic egalitarian society is one of 
man’s most fruitful inventions and cannot 
be judged prematurely or by standards 
whose reference is only to the past. He 
is, in other words, willing to put up with 
a certain rawness and crudity in the pres- 
ent in the hope that these imperfections 
will wither away and the fruit of equality 
will ripen to the fullness of which it is 
capable. He is considerably less concerned 
about the tyrannies to which Cooper re- 
fers than he is about the potential tyranny 
of wealth and materialism which he sees 
growing up in the new country. Far from 
leading to forbidden enjoyments on the 
part of the populace, as European critics 
have forewarned, the principle of equality 
tends to absorb men wholly in pursuit of 
those activities which are allowed. The re- 
sult is “a kind of virtuous materialism,” 
which is both stultifying to individual 
variation and prophetic of a future in- 
equality based on the acquisition of 
wealth. 

Cooper occasionally paused to indicate 
these dangers too, but they never loomed 
as large in his vision as the necessity of 
protecting the righteous individual against 
the coercive will of the majority and, most 
important, of denying the slightest lati- 
tude in understanding or implementing the 
principles of the Republic. He had no 
sense of social process, for to him the 
American Union had sprung fully armed 
from the heads of those virtuous men 
who were its founders. It was possible to 
diminish but not to add to its perfection. 
It apparently did not occur to him that 
perfection as such, except in the broadest 
possible sense, was an illusion, since insti- 
tutions inevitably change and adapt them- 
selves to new conditions of life. Patriot 
that he was, he saw only half the promise 
of America; ardent believer in her insti- 
tutions, he failed to see that their real 
greatness lay in their adaptability. He 
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failed to look forward, or even to look 
very far about him, though on occasion, as 
in the creation of Aaron Thousandacres 
and his family, he did have a sense of 
the broad sweep of the social forces that 
were carrying the country on. But for the 
most part he was like Canute, demanding 


of the waters that they stop their motion, 
telling the tides of movement and of 
change to turn back. Thus it is that all his 
efforts in the field of social criticism, all 
his inventiveness in adapting the novel to 
that purpose, are in de Tocqueville’s 
words “virtuous but unprofitable.” 


Alas, Poor Grendel 


Rosert L. 


au the multifold mysteries of Beo- 
wulf, not the least dark is the poet’s 
attitude toward Grendel. Where one 
would expect an assured, unequivocal con- 
demnation of the manslayer, one finds in- 
stead a curious ambivalence. The poet 
execrates the monster, yet feels and ex- 
presses sympathy for him. Since Tolkien 
has convinced us that an understanding of 
the monsters is fundamental to an under- 
standing of the poem, some attempt ought 
to be made to account for this apparent 
anomaly. 

That the sympathy is actually there, 
and not the chimera of one reader’s over- 
wrought sensibility, Klaeber assures us 
in his introduction: “the poet’s sympathy 
with weak and unfortunate beings like 
Scyld the foundling and even Grendel and 
his mother [is] typical of the new note.” 
Klaeber finds the note of sympathy for 
Grendel in such expressions as “unhappy 
man” (105); “deprived of joy” (721); 
“destitute man” (973); “sin-afflicted” 
(975); and “deformed” (earmsceapen, 
1351). He finds sympathy for Grendel’s 
mother in “she wished to avenge her child, 
her only son” (1546-47). To these may 
be added, of Grendel, “he suffered tor- 
ments, who dwelt in darkness” (87); 
“alone-goer” (165, 449); “his death was 
to be miserable” (805-807); “Grendel 
must flee, fatally hurt, to seek the joy- 
less abode under the fen-slopes” (819- 
821); “how he, weary-minded and set 
upon, doomed and chased, on the path 
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to the mere took his bloody track” (844- 
846) ; “concealed the death-doomed, when 
joyless in the fen-refuge he lay down his 
life” (850-851) ; and “despairing of life” 
(1002). Of Grendel’s mother : “sorrowful 
venture, her son’s death to avenge” 
(1278) and “the awful woman avenged 
her child, boldly killed the man” (2120- 
22). 

Sympathy for Grendel and his mother 
inheres not only in these passages, but 
perhaps even more strongly in the dra- 
matic situations where the monsters play 
a part. In the fight with Beowulf, Grendel 
does not resist; his whole intent is to es- 
cape. Grendel’s mother undertakes her 
venture in no spirit of pride or anger, but 
under the necessity of revenge. A melan- 
choly desperation about both monsters in 
their actions against the hero arouses pity 
despite the moral polarities. 

The “new note’ Klaeber mentions 
when he calls attention to this sympathy 
is an overtone of “the Christian coloring.” 
“We are no longer in a genuine pagan 
atmosphere,” he writes. “The sentiment 
has been softened and purified.” Klaeber 
makes no further explanation, and no 
other critic has questioned or modified the 
great editor’s view. 

Yet, can compassion for Grendel really 
be a consequence of the new sentiment? 
Klaeber demonstrated convincingly that 
such softening and purification are mani- 
fest in the character of Beowulf and the 
character of Hrothgar. These are not ex- 
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emplars merely of the old virtues— 
loyalty, courage, chastity, prudence, craft- 
iness—but are in part models of patience, 
mildness, and piety. Grendel is not, in 
virtue of the same new tone, merely a 
troll, but “an impersonation of evil and 
darkness, even an incarnation of the 
Christian devil.” Many of the Old Eng- 
lish devil-words, used in the so-called 
Christian epics for Satan and his kind, 
are used in Beowulf for Grendel and his 
mother. But if Cain’s get are really devils, 
or even suggestively close to being devils, 
how could a self-conscious Christian have 
felt compassion for them? Clearly, devils 
and demons merit not pity but the most 
rigorous kind of odium theologicum. 
Klaeber’s explanation thus seems to as- 
sume that the Beowulf poet simply did not 
understand one of the more apparent im- 
plications of his faith; or, at best, felt two 
kinds of emotion toward Grendel and 
wavered between them. 

Accepting this explanation for a mo- 
ment, consider the poet’s problem in real- 
izing Grendel, to see what esthetic and 
moral pressures might account for the 
misunderstanding or wavering. First, he 
may have been known to the poet only as 
a troll in a bloody folk tale. As such he 
was an existential natural phenomenon, 
inspiring fear and visceral hatred, but 
nothing like moral disapprobation. Yet 
Beowulf is no folk tale, and the poet had 
to transform the troll into a suitable op- 
ponent for an ethical hero. He had not 
much tradition to guide him, for Ger- 
manic heroes generally fight either drag- 
ons or other human beings. Quite natu- 
rally, then, the poet in some measure as- 
similated Grendel to a human adversary, 
and it is characteristic of heroic poetry, as 
opposed for example to the romance, that 
the antagonist is carefully given his due. 
Finally, the religion of the poet’s an- 
cestors, as far as we are able to recon- 
struct it, had no devils of the Judaeo- 
Christian kind—soul-slayers, contenders 
with God for the souls of men, agents of 
eternal retribution. Possibly a converted 
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pagan himself, and certainly living in a 
society where pagan ideas and ideals were 
still vital, the Beowulf poet’s conception 
of Satan may have been imprecise. 

Under all these disadvantages—while 
undertaking to create the singular troll- 
man-devil Grendel, and at the same time 
to inform his poem with the new senti- 
ment—the poet occasionally let his feeling 
for a strong ravager supervene, perhaps 
unawares. He applied Christian charity 
without discrimination, or without under- 
standing: this seems to be where the 
Klaeber explanation leads. The rationale 
is not fatally implausible, but in our pe- 
riod of increasingly sound “appreciative” 
criticism of Beowulf one hesitates to ac- 
cept an explanation which assumes igno- 
rance or heedlessness in the poet. It is 
doubtful whether Klaeber, had he reck- 
oned the consequences of his easy attribu- 
tion rather than going on to more impor- 
tant matters, would have maintained it. 

What more satisfactory explanation 
may be offered, then? The present writer 
suggests that the sympathy is a conse- 
quence of the Beowulf poet’s incomplete 
commitment to the doctrine of Provi- 
dence, and that it betokens not a naive 
orthodoxy but a disingenuous reserva- 
tion. 

The Northern paganism had no 
Heaven, Hell, nor Purgatory. It had no 
universal moral order which could re- 
dress in the hereafter an imbalance of 
good and evil in the present. A man’s 
worth was judged by his community, and 
his immortality was in the memory of the 
community. The judgment and memory 
were of actions undertaken freely, and 
personal responsibility was absolute. The 
area where free will and action could op- 
erate was of course limited as it always is 
by necessity and by chance, but one’s be- 
ing lucky or unlucky had nothing to do 
do with one’s being virtuous. “Wyrd” was 
nothing more than the appointer of a 
death-day which no will nor action could 
circumvent. The universe then was rather 
loosely knit: there were several forces 
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operating autonomously, occasionally con- 
verging on a man’s life in an unsystematic 
way. What gave continuity was self-de- 
termination; what a man was worth was 
what he freely chose to do and was able 
to do. 

There is reason to believe that this 
pagan self-reliance became more intense 
in the last stages of Northern religion. 
H. V. Routh, in God, Man, and Epic 
Poetry, after commenting that the pagan 
who believed in Ragnar6k must also have 
believed that the gods were mortal, and so 
must have been “already half an ag- 
nostic,” asks, “Cannot the latter-day 
pagan have ended by relying on himself 
alone?” W. P. Ker crystallizes the matter 
in a famous passage from The Dark 
Ages: “The last word of the Northmen 
before their entry into the larger world of 
Southern culture, their last independent 
guess at the secret of the Universe, is 
given in the Twilight of the Gods. As far 
as it goes, and as a working theory, it is 
absolutely impregnable. It is the assertion 
of the individual freedom against all the 
terrors and temptations of the world. It 
is absolute resistance, perfect because 
without hope.” 

Grettir the Strong is perhaps the per- 
fect hero of this late paganism, with his 
absolute and final “I am what I am.” 
Grettir got no relief from God, Fate, nor 
Freud, and bore his virtues and imperfec- 
tions on his own shoulders. The Christian 
apostles to Germania replaced this rela- 
tively simple and manly “guess at the 
secret of the Universe” with the complex 
yet coherent mystery of Providence. They 
knit up the universe into a tight fabric, 
with all the strands in the hand of God. 
They insisted just as strongly as the 
pagans on free will, on personality, and 
on responsibility; but in place of Wyrd, 
chance, and the remote gods and giants 
they put a creator, sustainer, and right- 
eous judge. This radical doctrine of the 
ethical connectedness of all things was 
probably the most attractive and at the 
same time the most difficult innovation for 





the serious pagan. Dame Bertha Phillpotts 
says, in her Essays and Studies paper on 
Wyrd and Providence: “Though the 
Northern peoples had a high appreciation 
of the ethical value of law and justice 
in society, they had never, so far as we 
can tell, conceived of a reign of law and 
justice in the world order. Yet it is easy 
to see that it is a conception which would 
have an immediate appeal to them even in 
the crude form in which medieval Christi- 
anity presented it to them.” 

Thus, for the Beowulf poet in his crea- 
tion of Grendel, the status of free will in 
Christianity was a crucial matter both 
artistically and ethically. The solution 
proved difficult, and the compromise he 
made is the root of his sympathy for the 
monsters. For, as Gilson says of the doc- 
trine of Providence in his L’esprit de la 
philosophie médiévale, “ce n’est pas seule- 
ment un autre sentiment qui se fait jour, 
c’est une autre idée, le théme judéo- 
chrétien fondamental d’une providence 
qui, parce qu’elle est une création, est une 
election.” The poet knew that Grendel, as 
a diabolic agent and as the descendant of 
Cain, was damned at birth. He knew that 
with the best will in the world Grendel 
could not alter his lot; he was going to 
suffer eternal damnation because of his 
nature, not of his will. He had been, nega- 
tively, elected. In a way, since he had not 
set his free will against the will of God, 
he had committed no sin. To a man whose 
moral frame of reference had recently 
been pagan, and whose understanding of 
Christian doctrine was perhaps unrefined, 
this seemed manifestly unfair. So, al- 
though he piously affirmed the divine rule 
and the divine justice, he reserved some 
sympathy for Grendel. The monster was 
after all not a victim of anything so 
amoral as Wyrd, and not merely unlucky ; 
he was a victim of God. Metod had a 
strong and particular grasp upon him, and 
his deserts were unconnected with a lapse 
of will. 

Hence the Beowulf poet was not, as 
Klaeber suggests, a Christian blinded or 
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dazzled by charity and ready to weep for 
all unfortunates. He was a Christian not 
quite purged of pagan self-reliance. Ob- 
serve the order of things in “Indeed the 
Geats readily put faith in the might of 
courage, and the grace of God” (669- 
670). He was certainly not the mature 
and convinced orthodox believer Klaeber 
and Miss Dorothy Whitelock would have 
him. Neither was he, as Routh concluded, 
incontestably “not . . . a Christian in 
thought and spirit.” Avoiding these ex- 
tremes, Tolkien (“Beowulf, the Monsters 
and the Critics”) here as in so many other 
matters made a perceptive yet properly 
vague compromise: “[The Beowulf poet] 
is still concerned primarily with man on 
earth, rehandling in a new perspective an 
ancient theme: that man, each man and 
all men, and all their works shall die... . 
A theme no Christian need despise. Yet 
this theme plainly would not be so treated, 


but for the nearness of a pagan time.” 

Bearing in mind that Beowulf is of all 
things not a rigorous theological tract, if 
one wants to assign the poet some place 
in a gamut of beliefs it would perhaps be 
most just to call him a Christian tinged 
with Pelagianism. His sympathy for 
Grendel, according to the present explana- 
tion, has its origin in a mistrust of elec- 
tion, in a rooted insistence on the unfet- 
tered and unsubmissive human will. He 
was of course not formally a Pelagian, 
since by his time the Augustinian-Gre- 
gorian synthesis had been received, but 
he seems to have harbored and to have 
manifested the humanistic confidence in 
will and works that has been the seed of 
the most characteristic heresies of the 
West. Milton, some hundreds of years 
later, was to come afoul of much the 
same mystery. 


Accent, Stress, and Emphasis 


GEorGE HEMPHILL 


CHALLENGING remark in Wellek and 

Warren’s Theory of Literature 
(p. 167) deserves attention: “Today, it 
might be supposed, we need do little more 
than survey new metrical specimens and 
extend such studies to the new tech- 
niques of recent poetry. Actually, the very 
foundations and main criteria of metrics 
are still uncertain.” But who is it that 
is uncertain about the foundations and 
criteria of metrics? There have always 
been scholars and poets who devote pas- 
sionate attention to metrics, and there has 
always been blank indifference to the sub- 
ject. Uncertainty about metrics is perhaps 
only the failure of the passionate ones to 
communicate with the indifferent. For one 
thing, the poets, who are rarely indifferent 
to metrics, have not been quick to explain 
the secrets of their craft. Neither is it 


possible to learn much from the many 
eccentric theorists whom the subject at- 
tracts. The philologists, finally, though 
they have made important contributions 
to metrics, have not gained a wide audi- 
ence for their contributions, and it is easy 
to find students and even teachers in 
graduate schools who are not aware of 
them. It is my purpose in this paper to 
show that the significant contributions 
bearing on a single topic—the causes of 
prominence of one syllable over another 
in the English line—have already been 
made, and need only be brought together. 
I also wish to show that the causes of 
prominence were understood as long ago 
as 1581, the date of Sidney’s Defence of 
Poesie. 

Separate terms for prominence by dic- 
tionary accent and by position in the line 
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have been slow to establish themselves 
in English. It is my impression that they 
are not widely current even today ; resist- 
ance to separate terms has not, for under- 
standable reasons, disappeared. There 
would seem to be little sense, first of all, 
in having different terms for prominences 
which sound alike; no reader reminds 
himself that now he is sounding the ac- 
cented syllable of a polysyllable in one 
way, and now a verse-stress in another 
way. A poet, further, is under no compul- 
sion to remind himself that at one place 
in his line meter is established by dic- 
tionary accent and in another place by 
verse-stress. Practice in these matters 
seems to be instinctive. Philologists, how- 
ever, have long recognized the need for 
a similar if not identical distinction—that 
between the dictionary accent of poly- 
syllables and the emphasis of words in a 
phrase, clause, or sentence. The OED 
(s.v. Stress, 8) mentions A. J. Ellis as 
an early source for the distinction (1874). 
The pertinent passage in Ellis is as fol- 
lows: 


By accent I mean a prominence invariably 
given to one or more syllables in a word, on 
all occasions when it is used, unless special 
reasons require attention to be drawn to one 
of the other syllables. By emphasis I mean 
a prominence given to one or more words 
in a clause, varying with the mood and in- 
tention of the speaker. Accent is therefore 
“fixed,” and emphasis is “free.” . . . Mod- 
ern versification is guided by prominence, 
whether due to accent or emphasis. (On 
Early English Pronunciation, IV, 1158) 


This distinction is clearly of value to the 
historian of English verse. Although it is 
true that the accented syllables of a line 
and the emphasized syllables sound alike 
when they are read, the critic and his- 
torian of verse must often weigh evidence 
favoring one reading against the evidence 
favoring another reading. And once ac- 
cent in English polysyllables is fixed and 
definite, there is a higher degree of cer- 
tainty that a metrical variation supported 
by accent was intended by the poet than 
a variation without such support. 





Perhaps the best way to show the need 
for a closely related distinction—that be- 
tween dictionary accent and verse-stress 
—is to discuss Ellis’s last two sentences 
above. When he says that accent is 
“fixed,” he means, of course, only rela- 
tively so. I think we must ultimately de- 
pend upon lexicographers for decisions 
about accent, and the historian of verse 
encounters two difficulties if he does de- 
pend on them. There is, first of all, no 
known English dictionary earlier than 
1587 which regularly marks accents. A 
second difficulty is that the lexicographer, 
being human, may err, or that he may set 
his authority above old pronunciation and 
the clear intent of an author, as Dr. John- 
son, in the Preface to his Dictionary, 
boasted he did: “It will sometimes be 
found, that the accent is placed by the 
author quoted, on a different syllable from 
that marked in the alphabetical series ; it is 
then to be understood, that custom has 
varied, or that the author has, in my 
opinion, pronounced wrong.” In spite of 
these difficulties accent is clearly less un- 
certain than emphasis. Ellis says that the 
latter is “free,” being limited only by the 
“mood and intention of the speaker.” But 
even if this is true of prose, which I 
doubt, it is certainly not true of verse. 
When the historian of verse seeks out the 
causes of prominence of syllables, he may 
find some use for the distinction between 
accent and emphasis, but he also must 
make a distinction between accent and 
conventional stress. Separate names for 
these three causes (“word accent,” “verse 
stress,” and “sentence emphasis”) have 
recently been discussed by Danielsson, 
who acknowledges his indebtedness in 
making the distinctions to Sir George 
Young.? 

*Bror Danielsson, Studies on the Accentu- 
ation of Polysyllabic Latin, Greek, and Ro- 
mance Loan-Words in English (Stockholm, 
1948), p. 400. 

? Danielsson, pp. 439-440; Young, An Eng- 
lish Prosody on Inductive Lines (1928), pp. 1-9. 
Following Danielsson I have in this paper 


adopted Young’s several terms—‘initial stress- 
shift,” “stress-shift after pause,” and “mid-line 
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No one should assume that the conven- 
tions of stress distribution within the line 
are static. A belief that the even-num- 
bered syllables of, for example, the heroic 
line have some ghostly or Platonic promi- 
nence lies behind both ten Brink’s 
schwebende Betonung and_ Bridges’ 
“counterpointing.”* But changes in the 
conventions of stress distribution can be 
followed with considerable certainty as 
soon as dictionary accent becomes fixed, 
because all the earliest English prosodists 
(Puttenham, Gascoigne, King James, 
Webbe, etc.) agree that stress must not 
contravene accent. Stress distribution 
among earlier poets is harder to ascertain. 
In the case of Chaucer the historian of 
verse must steer a judicious course be- 
tween perilous extremes: making assump- 
tions about Chaucer’s pronunciation in 
order to establish the rules of his metrical 
practice, and vice versa. 

In the early Tudor period English ac- 
centuation is so uncertain that little can 
be learned about the conventions of stress 
distribution. It has in fact been suggested 
(D. W. Harding, Scrutiny, 14, Dec. 1946, 
90-102) that the verse of Wyatt and Sur- 
rey is only syllabic, with some attention 
paid, of course, to sentence emphasis. In 
the succeeding generation accent seems to 
have become fixed and definite, but con- 
flict between accent and stress is avoided. 
The work of Gascoigne suggests several 
ways in which this can be done. First of 
all, the poet may simply avoid polysyl- 
lables—and Gascoigne in his “Certayn 
Notes of Instruction” (Elizabethan Criti- 
cal Essays, I, 51) urged his young friend 
Eduardo Donati to do just that. The poet 
may, further, make sure that in his verse 
accent always supports normal meter. 
Much of Gascoigne’s verse assaults the 
modern ear with monotony, but no one 





stress-shift”—for what is more commonly but 
less precisely called “trochaic substitution.” 

* Bernhard ten Brink, Chaucers Sprache und 
Verskunst, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1920), pp. 156- 
157; Robert Bridges, Milton’s Prosody (1921), 
p. 55 et passim. 
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should blame him for being so busy estab- 
lishing the norm for a later generation 
that he pays little attention to variation. 
The poet wary of conflict between stress 
and accent may, thirdly, allow it only in 
the least unexpected place—at the begin- 
ning of the line. This variation occurs 
dozens of times in Gascoigne’s Posies— 
more often, I think, than those readers 
who complain of his monotony would be- 
lieve. Here, because of the repeated dis- 
syllable, is a clear-cut case: “Leyden fare- 
well, we might for Leyden sterve” 
Works, 1, 171). The accent of the first 
Leyden supports an initial stress-shift, 
while the accents of farewell and of the 
second Leyden support normal meter. A 
final recourse of the poet who is wary of 
the conflict between accent and stress 
actually occurs in the Posies: “And that 
said thus: Némesis, Némesis” (Works, 
II, 553). There is no reason to doubt that 
the diacritical marks are Gascoigne’s. 
Since stress-shift after pause supported 
by the accent of a polysyllable did not 
appear to him to be an acceptable varia- 
tion, he seems to have inserted the cir- 
cumflex over the first e of the first Neme- 
sis to ease the shock of the variation; and 
the acute over the first e of the second 
Nemesis enforces a return to normal 
meter. This is Gascoigne’s version of 
schwebende Betonung; but we must not 
assume that later poets avoid conflict in 
the same way. 

The evidence is overwhelming that they 
did not. Among poets of the next genera- 
tion timidity about permitting conflict be- 
tween accent and normal meter disap- 
pears. The metrical achievement of these 
poets is well known, and is characterized 
in the following way by Willcock and 
Walker (in their edition of Puttenham’s 
The Arte of English Poesie, p. \xxii): 
“The mid-century ‘iambic’ iteration was 
being loosened and supplied by the indi- 
vidual tastes and talents of a new gen- 
eration of poets, by the coincident linguis- 
tic expansion, and by the prolonged and 
absorbed attention the Sidney group had 
given to all the principles of melodic 
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variation within the Latin and English 
line.” 

The young Spenser’s translations of 
Petrarch and Du Bellay (1569) contain 
very early instances of mid-line stress- 
shift supported by accent: “I saw a Wolfe 
vnder a rockie caue,” “An hundred van- 
quisht Kings vnder her lay,” and “Which 
makes this life wretched and miserable” 
(“The Visions of Bellay,” Il.71, 205 ; “The 
Visions of Petrarch,” |. 83). Similar vari- 
ations are numerous in the verse of Sidney 
and his friend Greville, who often write 
lines in which both initial and mid-line 
stress-shifts are supported by accent, so 
that in a heroic line only three out of the! 
five stresses are in their normal places. 
The variations could be tabulated in detail, 
but their effect in a short poem can be illus- 
trated by quoting four lines from the 
“Elegy on the Death of Sidney,” written 
either by Dyer or Greville: 
Silence augmenteth griefe, writing en- 

creaseth rage... . 

Knowledge hir light hath lost, valor hath 
slain her knight, 

Sidney is dead, dead is my friend, dead is 
the worlds delight. ... 

Highest conceits, longest foresights, and 
deepest works of wit.4 


The metrical form chosen—poulter’s 
measure—is, by 1586, old fashioned, but 
the stress-shifts, initial and after pause, 
most of them supported by the accent of 
dissyllables, are modern; we seem to have 
turbulent meter for turbulent emotions. 
The variations appearing in these lines 
are not matched in other poems known to 
be Dyer’s; but for the occasion of the 
elegy Dyer could easily have assumed the 
style of Greville and of Sidney himself. 

A practical question remains. Apart 
from the evidence of Elizabethan practice 
in allowing accent to support metrical 
variation, is there any evidence that an 
Elizabethan critic recognized this prac- 
tice? I should like to suggest that three 

“For the whole poem see Ralph M. Sargent, 


At the Court of Queen Elizabeth (1935), p. 198; 
and for the question of authorship see p. 166. 





uses of the word accent in the Defence of 
Poesie prove that Sidney understood the 
difference between accent and stress (even 
though, like the compilers of the OED, 
he does not make a terminological dis- 
tinction), and that his resolution of con- 
flict between them would be by stress- 
shift rather than by wrenching the accent 
or by attempting schwebende Betonung. 

The passage containing the three uses 
of accent runs through twenty-eight lines 
in Elizabethan Critical Essays (1, 204- 
205). The simplest use is the second: 
“The French, in his whole language, hath 
not one word that hath his accent in the 
last silable, sauing two, called Ante- 
penultima; and little more hath the Span- 
ish: and, therefore, very gracelesly may 
they vse [accentual] Dactiles.” Accent is 
obviously used here in its restricted sense, 
“the prominence of one syllable in a poly- 
syllable.” The compilers of the OED, had 
they wished to, could have taken this pas- 
sage to illustrate the restricted sense ca. 
1581; instead they list the first sense of 
accent as “a prominence given to one 
syllable in a word or phrase” and illus- 
trate it with Sidney’s final and pregnant 
use of accent, which I shall discuss last. 

In the first use of accent Sidney is 
talking about versification in all the mod- 
ern languages in contrast to versification 
in Latin and Greek: “The Auncient 
marked the quantitie of each silable, and 
according to that framed his verse; the 
Moderne obseruing only number (with 
some regarde of the accent), the chiefe 
life of it standeth in that lyke sounding 
of the words, which we call Ryme.” Sid- 
ney’s understanding of classical versifica- 
tion is no doubt that of the English tradi- 
tion beginning at the time of the Reforma- 
tion and extending into the present cen- 
tury.® Accent of classical polysyllables was 
alternate, but the framing of classical 
verse was not according to accent but to 
a pattern of longs and shorts. All the 


®See John Sargeaunt, The Pronunciation of 
English Words Derived from the Latin (1920), 
pp. 5-15. 




















modern languages, Sidney says, pay “some 
regarde of the accent,” but in dispensing 
with longs and shorts add rhyme to 
make up the deficit in artfulness. Verse 
in all the modern languages is (or should 
be) at the very least rhymed and syllabic. 

But in the third and final use of ac- 
cent Sidney indicates that only English 
poets pay strict attention to it: “Now, 
for the ryme [that is, with respect to mod- 
ern versifying], though wee [English 
poets] doe not obserue quantity, yet wee 
obserue the accent very precisely: which 
other languages eyther cannot doe or will 
not doe so absolutely.” Three interpreta- 
tions of Sidney’s final use of accent are 
logically possible, but it seems to me that 
only one is right. If accent here is used 
in its restricted sense—‘prominence of 
one syllable in a polysyllable”’—Sidney’s 
claim is that English poets alone refuse 
to wrench the dictionary accent of poly- 
syllables to accommodate them to meter; 
that in other modern languages there is 
either no accent to wrench, or no poets 
who care if accent is wrenched. If accent 
here means “normal stress,” Sidney’s 
claim is that English poets alone write 
lines without metrical variation; that in 
other modern languages there is either 
no pattern of stresses to vary, or there 
are no poets who want variation. Unless 
Sidney really wishes to advance these 
absurd claims we are led to the third 
interpretation. If accent here is used in 
the broadest possible sense—“‘prominence 
of syllables whether by dictionary accent, 
conventional stress, or rhetorical empha- 
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sis’—then it is Sidney’s claim that only 
English poets take into consideration each 
cause of prominence. This claim is ex- 
travagant, but it is neither absurd nor 
un-Elizabethan. It is certainly met in 
Sidney’s own verse, in reading which one 
must weigh carefully the rival claims of 
accent, stress, and emphasis. 

It is my impression that readers today 
tend to neglect one or more of the causes 
of prominence of syllables, and they are 
no doubt abetted in this by the practice 
of some Victorian and twentieth-century 
poets. In a note to the Preface of Milton’s 
Prosody Bridges tells us that in the 1880's 
“it was generally thought necessary and 
correct to mispronounce words so as to 
make them scan with regular alternate 
accent.” A more recent tendency—notice- 
able in such manuals as Brooks and War- 
ren’s Understanding Poetry—has been to 
neglect stress convention in favor of rhe- 
torical emphasis. But in reading standard 
and major poets it is necessary not only 
to weigh all three claims for prominence, 
but also, whenever different readings are 
possible, to make clear why one reading 
is to be preferred to another. It could 
be argued, but only at leisure, that not 
only Sidney but also the major English 
poets after him had an understanding of 
the distinction between accent, stress, and 
emphasis, and that in any case the under- 
standing is not a recent thing. For this 
reason readers of standard verse in Mod- 
ern English should know when they give 
prominence to a syllable which of the 
three causes of prominence apply. 


Willy Loman and King Lear 


Pau N. 


lye two hundred years ago George 
Lillo, declaring that tragedy need 
not concern itself solely with kings, wrote 
The London Merchant. Highly popular 


SIEGEL 


in his day and for a long time after that, 
it is now, with its cheap sentimentality 
and naive moralizing, taken seriously by 
no one as tragedy or, for that matter, as 
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drama of any kind. In our own time 
Arthur Miller too has sought in the 
widely acclaimed Death of a Salesman, 
as he indicated in an essay in The New 
York Times (27 February 1949), to 
write a tragedy of the common man. Will 
Death of a Salesman meet the same fate 
as its predecessor? 

It is my opinion that Miller’s play is 
a successful tragedy and that, because it 
is, a comparison between the drama of 
Willy Loman and his sons and King Lear, 
Shakespeare’s drama of a father and his 
daughters, will reveal several interesting 
fundamental similarities. In making this 
comparison, I am not, of course, suggest- 
ing that it is of the same order of merit 
as the world’s greatest tragedy but that it 
is a viable representative of the same rare 
species. 

Both plays may be said to have as their 
themes the philosophical dictum “Know 
thyself.” The cause of the catastrophe of 
the king of ancient Briton and that of the 
salesman of today is the same: each does 
not know himself and the world in which 
he is living. Lear has, as Regan says, “ever 
but slenderly known himself.”' He has 
been so impressed by the pomp and power 
of his position as king that he has lost any 
sense of human limitations. This he recov- 
ers only after he has been exposed to the 
storm: “They told me I was every thing; 
tis a lie, I am not ague-proof.” In casting 
off Cordelia for her statement that she 
loves him as nature demands her to love 
him, that she cannot give all her love to 
him and none to her husband, he is dis- 
regarding the law of nature, which gov- 
erns all, kings as well as commoners. 

So too Willy Loman is, as Biff says 
at the end, a man “who never knew who 
he was.” He does not know his relation 
to his world, which is governed by no 
eternal law of nature but by social laws 
rising from the nature of a particular 
civilization. In disregarding social reality 
he ruins his sons by holding out before 
them his vision of triumph. Willy lives 
by the gospel that if one “sells one’s self” 
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he can rise to great heights. However, as 
we see in the scene with Howard, person- 
ality actually does not count in the im- 
personal world of business. Howard, 
absorbed in the wire recorder, which he 
says is “the most terrific machine I ever 
saw in my life,” pays no attention to 
Willy and his talk of service to the firm. 
In this world, in which machines rather 
than human beings are important and in- 
dividuals are only so many counters in 
the game of business, Willy thinks that 
he and his sons will reach the top because 
they are well liked. 

What shatters his life and Biff’s is not 
merely an accidental discovery of a casual 
deception. It is the revelation of the false- 
hood that is Willy’s existence. Lonely 
and insecure in his world of impersonal 
relationships governed by the market, 
Willy must deceive himself if he is to live 
by his gospel of popularity. He boasts, 
“Be liked and you will never want. You 
take me, for instance. I never have to 
wait in line to see a buyer,” but he finds 
it necessary to use the woman in Boston 
not only as a means to deaden his aching 
sense of loneliness but as a means by 
which he can get through to the buyers 
before the other salesmen. 

In Willy’s floundering self-contradic- 
tions there is a grim, ironic humor, some- 
thing of the kind present in the Fool’s 
repeated sallies about the topsy-turvy 
absurdity of Lear’s having given the au- 
thority of the kingship to his daughters. 
Willy’s folly is shown to be as absurd as 
Lear’s, as, through the reversions to the 
past of his distraught mind, he brings 
before us the sardonic contrast between 
his dream of what Biff was to be and 
what he has become. Reliving the past 
and yet not recognizing his criminal mis- 
education of his sons, he winks at Young 
Biff’s practicing with a football he has 
stolen from the school, saying that the 
coach would probably congratulate him 
on his initiative if he knew, and then 
wonders, “Why is he stealing? What did 
I tell him? I never in my life told him 
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anything but decent things.” Just as he 
wavers between the desire to have his 
sons cultivate the virtues of rugged in- 
dividualism (the stock exchange is full of 
“fearless characters,” Ben assures him) 
and an uneasy regard for the rules of 
prudential middleclass morality, so he 
wavers between the conflicting maxims 
of salesmanship. “Walk in very serious,” 
he tells Biff with one breath, advising him 
concerning an interview that is crucial 
only in his imagination, and adds in the 
next breath, “Walk in with a big laugh.” 
“Start big and you'll end big. . . . And if 
anything falls off the desk . . . don’t you 
pick it up,” he counsels—and he himself, 
when he sees Howard, hands him the ciga- 
rette lighter from his desk and pleads for 
just a small salary, continuing to lower the 
amount he will accept. We are reminded 
of the cruel humor of the proud Lear’s 
self-abasement in going from daughter 
to daughter, as each reduces the number 
of knights he may have. 

This grim humor only heightens the 
pathos of Willy Loman’s predicament, as, 
lost and bewildered as a rat scurrying 
about in a maze, he desperately searches 
for his lost dream. “The way they boxed 
us in here,” he exclaims. So too Lear, 
towering figure though he be, is seen at 
times as “a poor, infirm, weak, and de- 
spised old man” whose piteous torment 
reminds us of Gloucester’s words, “As 
flies to wanton boys are we to the gods,/ 
They kill us for their sport.” 

But, of course, Gloucester’s words do 
not represent the final impression of the 
play. The suffering of the good is seen 
to be not cruelly indifferent mockery by 
the governing powers of the universe but 
a divinely conferred blessing which purges 
them of their selfishness: the dignity of 
man is re-affirmed. In Death of a Sales- 
man this sense of human dignity con- 
quers our impression of Willy as a rat 
in a maze. Our civilization, unlike the 
divine government of the universe in 
King Lear, is not exonerated, but hu- 
manity protests against it. “You can’t eat 


the orange and throw the peel away—a 
man is not a piece of fruit,” Willy tells 
Howard. Although Willy is boxed in and 
baffled by his society, the insistence on 
his dignity as a human being, voiced by 
Linda as well as himself, together with 
the implication that, difficult though it 
might have been, he could have freed him- 
self of his dream, prevents us from seeing 
him as small and insignificant. Moreover, 
if he has been fatally unable to distinguish 
between dream and reality, the intensity 
of his attempt to realize it and his readi- 
ness to sacrifice everything for his sons 
evokes admiration. Typical and ordinary 
as he is, he has something of the great- 
ness of spirit of King Lear. When, pick- 
ing his way blindly to the restaurant wash- 
room, toward which he has been led by 
Biff and where he is to be found by the 
waiter on his knees pounding the floor, 
he is reduced to his lowest depths of dig- 
nity, Biff reminds us of the true nobility 
that was his: “Miss Forsythe, you’ve just 
seen a prince walk by. A fine, troubled 
prince. A hard-working, unappreciated 
prince.” Just so when Lear, fantastically 
dressed with wild flowers, lud:crously 
dashes off, uttering a hunter’s cry as if to 
urge on to their game the attendants he 
believes have been sent by his daughters 
to apprehend him, the gentleman recalls 
the greatness from which this is such a 
decline: “A sight most pitiful in the 
meanest wretch,/ Past speaking of in a 
king!” 

What happens to Willy Loman, like 
what happens to King Lear, elicits not 
merely pity but fear. In Lear this comes 
from the seeming shaking of what the 
audience has been taught to regard as the 
eternal verities, as the wicked prosper and 
universal chaos appears to be impending. 
In Death of a Salesman it comes from 
the audience’s realization that Willy’s 
dream, the great American dream which 
it has been taught to accept, has misled 
and destroyed him. It is this perception, 
fully conscious or not, which theatre spec- 
tators experience. They are not just feel- 
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ing sorry for a pathetic person; in a pro- 
found sense each of them feels that he is 
Willy Loman. 

For the Elizabethan audience a king, 
while greater than other men, was not of 
a different order of being. He was a mag- 
nification of ordinary humanity, with su- 
perior powers of reason but a correspond- 
ingly greater intensity of emotion which 
could destroy him as passion could de- 
stroy every man. While the audience re- 
garded the tragic hero with respectful 
awe, it was thus also able to identify it- 
self with him, to feel that “the death of 
Antony/ Is not a single doom; in the 
name lay/ A moiety of the world.” The 
tragedy of the king was the tragedy of 
his people ; his frailties were not his alone 
but the frailties of mankind ; his suffering 
and death were the expiation every man 
has to make for his sins, and they were 
also—as in the crucifixion of Christ and 
the expulsion of the regal scapegoat in 
the agricultural folk ceremonies of Eliza- 
bethan England—an expiation for every 
man, the conclusion of his tragedy bring- 
ing the restoration of social order. Lear, 
stripped of his attendants, made a mock- 
king, and driven out into the storm, acts 
as such a scapegoat. 

So too Willy Loman the salesman acts 
as an image of ourselves. For, as Erich 
Fromm has observed in Escape from 
Freedom (pp. 119-120), we are all of 
us, in the modern world, concerned, like 
Willy, with “selling” ourselves, the mem- 
bers of the middle class in a particular 
sense : 


The businessman, the physician, the clerical 
employee, sell their “personality.” They 
have to have a “personality” if they are to 
sell their products or services. . . . If there 
is no use for the qualities a person offers, 
he has none; just as an unsalable commod- 
ity is valueless though it might have its use 
value. Thus, the self-confidence, the “feel- 
ing of self,” is merely an indication of what 
others think of the person. It is not he who 
is convinced of his value regardless of 
popularity and his success on the market. 





If he is sought after, he is somebody; if 
he is not popular, he is simply nobody. 


Willy is thus the apotheosis of the com- 
mon man. He sacrifices himself so that 
his son Biff may realize himself, may 
cash in on his personality: “Can you 
imagine that magnificence with twenty 
thousand dollars in his pocket?” 

And in a sense his sacrifice is not in 
vain; in a sense the seed which he plants 
in his garden as he plans his suicide comes 
to fruition. For Biff has learned who he 
is as a result of seeing his father’s crown- 
ing degradation while acknowledging his 
love for his father and coming to respect 
him. Biff has been educated by experi- 
ence, as Albany has learned the nature of 
evil and Edgar has learned wisdom 
through adversity. Biff’s finding himself 
at the end contributes to a sense of recon- 
ciliation, as does the restoration of order 
with the assumption of the kingship by 
Albany, with Edgar as his counselor. So 
too does the feeling that Willy, like Lear, 
is freed by death from the “rack of this 
tough world” contribute to this sense of 
reconciliation. “I made the last payment 
on the house today,” says Linda over 
Willy’s body. “Today, dear. And there'll 
be nobody home. We’re free and clear.” 
As she says these words, sobs rise from 
her throat, the suffocating grief that made 
her beg “Help me, Willy, I can’t cry” is 
released, and she repeats, “We’re free... . 
We're free. ... We’re free. .. .” There is, 
of course, dramatic irony in Willy’s dying 
just when his house is finally his, but there 
is also in her concluding words a feeling 
of release from the tyrannical dream of 
Willy. Finally, Charley’s elegiac summa- 
tion of Willy’s life, like Albany’s conclud- 
ing couplet referring to Lear’s strength 
and endurance, further helps to reconcile 
us to his death: “Nobody dast blame this 
man. You don’t understand: Willy was a 
salesman. And for a salesman, there is 
no rock bottom to the life... . A salesman 
is got to dream, boy. It comes with the 
territory.” Even Willy’s dream of his 
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magnificent funeral turns out wrong, with 
only Charley and Willy’s family attend- 
ing. But Charley’s words remind us that, 


tragically mistaken though Willy was, his 
capacity to dream and to struggle com- 
mands respect. 


Browning as Psychologist: Three Notes 


Luoyp N. JEFFREY 


| yoann BrowNi1Nc’s best claim to great- 
ness lies in his unusual insight into 
the manifold and multiform workings of 
the human mind and in his even more 
unusual skill at depicting these processes 
in his poetry. In this, he gives away noth- 
ing to any other writer. Why is Brown- 
ing’s portrayal of the life of the mind so 
convincing? Largely, I think, because his 
revelation of the complexity of human 
thought is at once so complete and so 
dramatic. By complexity I mean nothing 
mysterious and awe-inspiring, nothing 
complimentary to mankind even, but 
mere complexity. Browning never fell 
into the error of looking upon the output 
of the brain as a smooth, orderly con- 
catenation, each link serving an important 
or at least a useful purpose; he realized 
that the mind is a disorderly place in 
which grand and lofty ideas rub elbow 
with all kinds of trivia. ; 


Fact and Truth 


No sterile rationalist and no shallow 
empiricist, Browning was rather a psy- 
chological realist, and as such combined 
the best of both rationalism and em- 
piricism. This dimension of Browning is 
perhaps best seen in his preoccupation 
with the problem of fact and truth, one 
of the most striking facets of that many- 
faceted work The Ring and the Book. 

Like anyone else who probes beneath 
the surface of reality, Browning has a 
profound distrust of “fact.” At the core 
of this skepticism is his conviction that 
since the act of interpretation is insepara- 


ble from that of perception, “pure” fact 
can hardly exist in ordinary human ex- 
perience. Not even a naked perception, 
let alone an abstract idea, can ever be the 
same for any two persons, or even for 
the same person at different times. Hence 
by fact, Browning concludes, we really 
mean impression. And if this be true, it 
follows that what we call fact is, at best, 
a dim and distorted reflection of truth; 
that truth is neither determined nor cir- 
cumscribed by fact. Not even close and 
careful observation followed by sober re- 
flection, much less the hasty, prejudicial, 
impressionistic thinking that most of us 
do, will necessarily give the real truth of 
a matter. Seldom are facts one-directional, 
pointing inexorably to a central truth. 
Facts are as indifferent and as irresponsi- 
ble as Democritean atoms. They have no 
sense of propriety and none of justice; 
with the rightness that is the essence of 
truth they have nothing to do. 

How, then, can truth be found? Brown- 
ing attempts to answer this question, inso- 
far as he thinks it can be answered, in 
The Ring and the Book. Here the facts 
of a case are presented through several 
characters, no two of whom draw identi- 
cal conclusions, yet for each of whom 
(with the exception of the Pope) the facts 
point unequivocally to “the truth.” Brown- 
ing suggests that to arrive at real truth 
we need as many versions of “the truth” 
as we can get. In nearly every viewpoint 
there are grains of truth mixed with the 
dross of falsehood and error; if we want 
the solid lump of pure truth we must re- 
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fine it from this mass of raw ore. To 
borrow the words of Browning’s Pope: 


Truth, nowhere, lies yet everywhere in 
these— 

Not absolutely in a portion, yet 

Evolvable from the whole; evolved at last 

Painfully, held tenaciously by me. 


Here the words evolved and painfully are 
important. It is not Browning’s fond 
error to believe that man can perceive 
truth “intuitively” in some sacrosanct and 
mysterious way. Even after one has “the 
whole,” he must evolve truth—an always 
arduous and often heart-breaking task. 
The job of finding truth is squarely up 
to the individual, and he can expect no 
help from the deus ex machina of intui- 
tion. Like the Pope, he must 


find the truth, dispart the shine from shade 
As a mere man may, with no special touch 
O’ the lynx-eye in each ordinary orb, 


but 

Through hard labor and good will, 
And habitude that gives a blind man sight 
At the practised finger-ends of him. 


Browning’s way to truth is therefore 
not an easy one ; but perhaps it is the only 
true one. It is not difficult to have “firm 
convictions” if one packs his ideas into a 
neat but narrow container and clamps 
down the cover, or if (as is more often 
the case) he lets his mind simply drift 
into its beliefs. “Convictions” thus formed 
do not deserve the name, and will not, un- 
less through fortuity, be even distantly 
akin to truth. John Stuart Mill made a 
neat epigram when he said that a man 
who looks at both sides of a question can 
see neither side. But Browning would 
probably reply that this man is less in 
error than the one who “sees” one side 
immediately and effortlessly, because the 
former is at least in a position to attempt 
the discovery of real truth. 


The Difficulty of Self-Knowledge 


Throughout his life Browning was in- 
tensely concerned with the individual’s 


quest after self-understanding, a task 
which he rightly considered the most diffi- 
cult and exacting that a man can take unto 
himself. He realized that in the first place 
self-knowledge is difficult because of the 
very nature of self. It is not only an ex- 
ceedingly complex thing, with all kinds 
of obscure corners and penumbral edges, 
but an essentially unstable thing. The self 
is constantly changing: external events, 
emotional experiences, and countless other 
things exert a shaping influence upon it. 
We can never quite “catch up with” the 
self and immobilize it for examination. 
The thinking man is very much aware 
of this protean nature of the self; he 
realizes that he can really know only a 
past self, or a self in the process of be- 
coming, or possibly a self in masquerade. 
He realizes also that the search for real 
self-knowledge encompasses far more than 
self-analysis in the ordinary sense. He 
sees that while any thoughtful person can 
by a little candid and penetrating intro- 
spection identify the motive for his ac- 
tion, it is often beyond his power to under- 
stand why this is the motive. He sees also 
that hindsight contributes little to useful 
self-knowledge. Yet, despite his aware- 
ness of these facts, the thinking man can- 
not but continue to seek consummate self- 
understanding. 

The problem of self-knowledge is a 
dominant theme in all of Browning’s 
poems that portray strong internal con- 
flict, especially in those dealing with 
failure or with the “will to fail.”” How- 
ever Cleon, for example, may be ac- 
claimed by the world, he is a failure to 
himself because, having devoted his whole 
life to learning, he has neglected the first 
and greatest kind of knowledge. His pro- 
digious erudition, his brilliant accom- 
plishments are worthless to him in the 
face of this tragic deficit. Cleon’s genius 
has functioned in a vacuum. Self-knowl- 
edge would have made his life a glorious 
one, but now it is too late: he is no longer 
on speaking terms with his own self. 
Pictor Ignotus is another kind of failure 
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through self-ignorance. He refuses to 
look critically into himself, knowing in 
his heart that self-knowledge would bring 
self-contempt and that he lacks the cour- 
age to make the bold leap into the stream 
of the world which alone could expunge 
this loathing of self. Tenderly considerate 
in his own behalf, like all moral weak- 
lings, he finds it both easier and pleasanter 
to disguise his weaknesses as virtues than 
to acknowledge them and try to over- 
come them. 

And then we have Andrea del Sarto, 
the failure who declares that “a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp.” If we 
would believe some Browningians, the 
poet is saying here that man’s chief glory 
lies in his propensity to aspire beyond his 
capability—the “glory of the imperfect.” 
Surely it is both unwise and unjust arbi- 
trarily to identify the ideas of the writer 
with those of a character portrayed by 
him. Unless I am badly mistaken, Brown- 
ing’s real view was that man never aspires 
more highly than complete self-knowledge 
would take him. His reach may exceed 
his present grasp, but only because he 
imperfectly knows himself. I doubt that 
Browning saw anything “glorious” (or 
inglorious) in the mere disproportion be- 
tween aspiration and achievement. True, 
he realized that there is sublimity in a 
man’s dreams of great accomplishment 
even though they be but dreams ; so Rabbi 
Ben Ezra can say “What I aspired to be,/ 
And was not, comforts me.” But the 
greater glory of the dream lies in the 
possibility of realization (or perfection) 
inherent in it, and only self-knowledge 
can lead to this greater glory. When one 
feels a surge of inspiration like David’s 
(in Browning’s Saul), it is his unknown 
self seeking to make itself known, whis- 
pering of great things that can be done. 
At such a moment, the man envisages the 
fruits that true self-knowledge can bring 
—fruits not easily within the grasp, yet 
surely not hopelessly beyond it. The really 
great man will never rest content with 
the glory of the imperfect but will ever 
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strive for the glory of the perfect, sus- 
tained by the knowledge that a few have 
actually attained it. 

Browning’s fullest and profoundest 
treatment of the problem of self-knowl- 
edge is found in Book X of The Ring and 
the Book. Browning’s Pope Innocent is 
one of the most tragic of literary figures: 
a sensitive, high-minded man who is led 
by these very qualities into bitter inner 
turmoil. His passion for self-knowledge 
tyrannizes him. Unlike a man made of 
shoddier but more malleable stuff, he 
does not see things as black or white and 
so finds himself lost in a wilderness of 
grays. He perceives that the self is not 
static, that Pope Innocent is not the same 
person as Antonio Pignatelli. A role to be 
played, he muses, can be an obstacle to 
self-understanding, for often it envelops 
the self or even merges into it. The self 
indeed changes so often and so subtly 
that if a “basic self” really exists it can 
never be isolated: one might peel off one 
layer of the self after another without 
ever reaching its core—if, indeed, the 
core could be recognized when found. Dis- 
trustful of the obvious, Innocent probes 
into all kinds of corners and crevices of 
his mind in a search for final self-under- 
standing; nothing less will satisfy him. 
This almost incredible honesty—this re- 
fusal to play the hypocrite towards one’s 
self—will doubtless spur the robustious 
and the impercipient to damn men like 
the Pope as “impractical” and “indeci- 
sive.” Yet are not such men the hope of 
the world? 

Inevitably, the Pope’s insistence upon 
finalities where often there are none leads 
him into doubt and frustration. Assuredly 
he is not a happy man. Still, the thinking 
person will not hesitate to choose un- 
happiness like the Pope’s to the “happi- 
ness” coveted by the greater part of man- 
kind— indeed, he has no choice. 


The Nature of Evil 


Browning yields to few when it comes 
to making the physical take form and 
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color and detail before our eyes. Yet he 
seldom leans on this skill in his portraiture 
of human personality ; it is always his un- 
canny revelation of the inner man that 
makes his characters emerge as com- 
pletely believable human individuals. 
Particularly interesting to the modern 
reader, with his knowledge of abnormal 
psychology, are Browning’s studies of the 
warped, the ugly, the evil in man. Take 
for example Guido Franceschini, in The 
Ring and the Book. Guido is of course 
evil. But he is no stereotyped villain, 
marked with the blackguard’s stamp at 
the assembly line. His despicable actions 
can certainly not be exonerated (except 
perhaps by certain soi-disant psycholo- 
gists who would make sin and crime, as 
well as morality and decency, meaning- 
less), but they can be explained. No in- 
telligent reader could feel any real hatred 
for Guido; indeed, it is difficult not to feel 
compassion, even a reluctant sympathy, 
for him. Guido’s actions are motivated by 
vanity, cupidity, vindictiveness, and vul- 
gar ambition—motives that we can all un- 
derstand, however much we may abhor 
them. Like many of us, Guido is victimized 
by the circumstances of his life. Thwarted 
ambition, bruised vanity, the “will to fail” 
have corroded his spirit and gangrened 
his mind. True, a man of greater stature 
would make an effort to rise above his 
circumstances—but not all of us can be 
Titans. Guido is not a good man, yet he 
is essentially no worse than many others 
of his time or of our own; it is simply 
that he has lost control of himself and 


played his cards wrong. The world com- 
monly admires a successful knave ; Guido 
is just an unsuccessful one. 

I say all this not to defend Guido but 
to bring into relief his realness: he is bad, 
but no incredible monstrosity of evil. In 
Guido Franceschini, Browning has painted 
a truly horrifying picture of a man who 
has opened the gates of his soul on the 
hell side, but the point is that this pic- 
ture is horrifying simply because it is so 
starkly real. Very few writers have suc- 
ceeded so well as Browning has here in 
limning the true nature of human wicked- 
ness. There is an unreality about consum- 
mate and uncompromising abstract evil— 
evil in the Manichean sense—that makes 
it less perceptible and hence less terrible. 
A character ruled by evil of this sort can 
even possess a certain grandeur—witness 
Milton’s Satan. Guido’s wickedness, like 
his whole nature, is petty; but this is the 
kind of evil that destroys the soul. It is 
the only kind we are likely to know and 
the only kind we need greatly fear ; hence 
the shudder that we inexplicably feel as 
Guido reveals his miserable, warped, 
crumbling self to our view. 

Robert Browning thus joins to an un- 
usual penetration into the arcana of the 
mind an amazing skill at portraying what 
he sees. If his great dramatic monologues 
often seem diffuse and disjointed it is 
because human thinking is so. For his 
success in this most difficult of artis- 
tic achievements—true inner realism— 
Browning deserves to be ranked with the 
great psychologists of literature. 





The Folktale 


ELIZABETH SALE Cox 


Out of pieces of fact 

a moon dark net of a story, 

knotted and patterned and remembered, 
tied to thunder and rain 


and the ghost-peopled night, 
singing and solemn and repeated, 
netting the fish-sly truth 

in a seine of lies. 
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A “THEocRACY” IN EDUCATION 


VERN WAGNER 


The increasingly serious crisis in the 
public schools grows not from the teacher 
shortage and the bulging school buildings. 
Teachers will be found somehow. Buildings 
will be built eventually. A greater worry is 
the right kind of teacher, for it is he who 
shapes American education. But what are 
teachers taught? Who teaches them? Who 
judges whether they are properly taught? 
The basic question is this: Who accredits 
teacher training institutions and certifies 
their graduates? If the accrediting body 
consists of “subject-matter specialists,” 
then teachers will be trained to cultivate 
pupils for future adult life. The ultimate 
goal will be ideal and not pragmatic—that 
is, “knowledge” and not “utility.” If, on 
the other hand, Educationists wield the 
power, children will be trained primarily 
in social adjustments and pragmatic vo- 
cational skills for life right now. 

College accrediting as a whole is an in- 
volved business, but one cold fact is that 
graduates of unaccredited schools often 
cannot get legal certification. Furthermore, 
unaccredited schools are often refused 
governmental funds and foundation grants, 
qualified teachers will not accept jobs in 
them, and students do not enroll. Thus the 
real power over institutions of higher learn- 
ing lies with accrediting agencies. They 
are the kings of the educational mountains. 
What they say goes. 

There are two main varieties of accredit- 
ing agencies. The first and best known are 
the six regional associations that divide up 
the country. (The North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools is 
one of these, for example, an organization 
of some 3150 secondary schools and 350 
colleges in nineteen midwestern states.) 
These associations appraise schools as a 
whole on the basis of minimum quantitative 
measures (faculty preparation, number of 
library books, etc.) and some qualitative 
criteria. Paralleling these are the national 
voluntary accrediting associations which ap- 
praise the professional fields of college 


training in medicine, journalism, education, 
etc. These associations have the most im- 
portance in college accrediting as it affects 
individual students because they concentrate 
on the specific areas the students study in 
college. 

In 1950 under the chairmanship of Chan- 
cellor Reuben G. Gustavson of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, six national college or- 
ganizations and 950 individual institutions 
organized a “National Commission on Ac- 
crediting” to simplify and supervise ac- 
crediting procedures. A bewildering variety 
of over 100 accrediting agencies were then 
in operation. The “NCA” promptly began to 
make arrangements to enable the six differ- 
ent regional associations to do actual col- 
lege accrediting in the future, while the 
accrediting agencies in the specific profes- 
sions would operate henceforth as advisory 
commissions to improve college training in 
their fields. Thus far the NCA has made 
progress; but many national professional 
accrediting agencies are—understandably— 
reluctant to transfer their powers to the re- 
gional associations. 

In teacher education the national ac- 
crediting agency was, until 1954, the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. It gave the seal of approval 
to nearly half of all teachers trained every 
year (the rest were certified by state licens- 
ing officials and the regional associations). 
Founded in 1948, it is an association of 
teachers colleges and colleges of education 
in universities and has as members over 270 
of the 1200 institutions throughout the na- 
tion that prepare teachers. It is supported 
by fees of from $100 to $250, annually pay- 
able from college budgets, and by some 
grants from the Sloan and Rockefeller 
Foundations for special studies. Although it 
has an institutional membership, the repre- 
sentatives in all cases are presidents and 
deans who are almost without exception 
“Educationists” ; that is, their training, their 
degrees, and presumably their educational 
philosophies come from “Education.” 
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After 1948 then, the AACTE was to 
teacher training what, roughly, the AMA 
was to medicine and the American Bar 
Association to law; thus the training of 
nearly half the nation’s “professional” 
teachers was being done in accordance with 
the views of a comparatively small body 
of educational leaders who are nearly all 
Educationists. 

Most people think of a “professional” 
teacher simply as a person who makes a 
career of teaching. In AACTE circles, 
however, to judge from the association’s 
yearbooks, “professional” means “having 
training in Education courses.” And the 
AACTE seemed determined to use its ac- 
crediting power to establish a guild of such 
professional teachers whose training is to 
be dominated by Educationist philosophy. 
In 1952 one man said (AACTE Fifth Year- 
book, pp. 26, 32): “To be blunt, the ac- 
ceptance of exclusive regional association 
accrediting for teacher education would, in 
the long look, run the risk of an increasing 
acceptance of the concept that general col- 
lege education is adequate preparation for 
teacher education.” (This is, of course, a 
view in opposition to that generally held by 
subject-matter specialists.) He makes his 
point clearer when he explains that one 
argument for a strong accrediting associa- 
tion (the AACTE) is to protect “profes- 
sional” courses: when these courses are at- 
tacked and it is suggested they be abolished, 
Educationists can point to accrediting as- 
sociations (the AACTE) and say, “We can’t 
do that and still prepare teachers.” In con- 
sequence, if the AACTE had continued as 
the principal accrediting agency in teacher 
education, it could have applied correctives 
to colleges training teachers with heavily 
weighted courses in subject matter by with- 
holding accreditation. In short: the debate 
between Educationists and subject-matter 
people over what should constitute proper 
teacher education would become only aca- 
demic with such an AACTE (Educationist) 
victory. 

Architecture, pharmacy, and perhaps 
some other professions do not have two 
opposed philosophies regarding the training 
of their practitioners. But since teacher 
education does, laymen may very properly 
be alarmed at what looks like an Educa- 
tionist power play. 

The members of the AACTE are un- 


doubtedly sincere. In 1951, that year’s presi- 
dent said, “More than any other organized 
group, we represent the profession of 
teacher education in this country.” (Al- 
though “This achievement has not been 
accidental; it is the result of wise planning 
and hard work on the part of a large num- 
ber of presidents and deans.” ) The AACTE 
believes that “Teacher education is a dis- 
tinctive, comprehensive, and highly techni- 
cal pattern of education” (Fifth Yearbook, 
p. 65). This means of course that mere 
subject-matter specialization is mot synony- 
mous with teacher education. And this 
being true, since a national accrediting 
agency is essential, the AACTE “is the 
logical organization with the membership 
and experience to render such [accrediting] 
service,” as a 1949 resolution reads. If, 
along with most subject matter specialists, 
laymen deny this definition of teacher edu- 
cation, then they will not condone AACTE 
efforts to control it even though—as the 
president said in 1949—there are three 
reasons for continued AACTE control: the 
organization has experience in accrediting ; 
the profession doesn’t yet have enough 
“trained professionals”; and there are not 
enough teachers (of the one million in the 
U. S.) who have studied these matters 
sufficiently. 

In 1948 the first president of the AACTE 
said that the strength the new association 
had acquired through its organization 
“must not be in terms of power through 
accrediting, but rather in terms of educa- 
tional objectives and a program for the im- 
provement of the quality of teaching serv- 
ice in the schools of America and of the 
world.” But the secretary of the organiza- 
tion lessened the humble impression of this 
statement when he said at the same meeting, 
“|. . we are a power group... [but] we 
act best when we can teach men before or 
while we apply pressure” (First Yearbook, 
1948, pp. 14 and 29). A suspicious critic 
might add this declaration to the following: 
“This business of securing effective ac- 
creditation for teacher education is the 
most important problem before us today” 
(Fifth Yearbook, pp. 14-15). 

The general attitudes of the AACTE are 
represented, in the opinion of this reader, 
by the following ideas presented by various 
speakers before the AACTE: 


It is the hope of many that the teaching pro- 
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fession itself through its recognized agency, the 
AACTE, may be able to set suitable standards 
for those commonly recognized factors condi- 
tioning the quality of teacher education .. . 
[and that] it will become very unfashionable if 
not impossible to operate as an institution en- 
gaged in teacher education without their ac- 
ceptance and implementation. (Fourth Yearbook, 
1951, p. 124) 

... If liberal arts colleges find it impossible 
to keep up with current theories in teacher edu- 
cation, or find these theories incompatible with 
their general philosophy, then by all that is right 
shouldn’t they honorably withdraw from the 
field? (Second Yearbook, 1949, p. 19) 


In addition to these notions, the AACTE 
has more specific plans. It advocates, for 
example, the institution of “general educa- 
tion” courses in colleges, a scheme whereby 
students take integrated courses in the 
“implications” or the “role” or the “group 
process” of various standard subjects with- 
out taking work in the subjects themselves. 
It recommends the employment of a college 
faculty which is “primarily interested in the 
broad college field,” not specialists in 
physics or American literature or in eco- 
nomics. It suggests that subjects like biol- 
ogy be taught “not by specialists in the 
respective fields who are interested in the 
sciences for their own sake—but by scien- 
tists who are interested in applying biol- 
ogy, for example, to problems of education” 
(Fourth Yearbook, pp. 87, 132). 

The AACTE proposes that the higher 
the degree or certificate a teacher gets, 
the more “Education” he must take to get 
it. In several states already, subject-matter 
people note, the only quantitative measure 
of courses teachers must have is in Educa- 
tion—twenty hours or forty-five or sixty 
hours of credit—whereas the measure of 
subject matter courses taken is qualitative 
—fifteen hours in an “area.” Subject-matter 
people further see that the movement for 
more “community” or junior colleges will 
put these new extensions of the high schools 
into the hands of public school administra- 
tors who are Educationists. 


Horace Mann was quoted by the first 
president of the AACTE in 1948: 


... If the character and qualifications of teach- 
ers be allowed to degenerate, the Free Schools 
will become pauper schools, and the pauper 
schools will produce pauper souls, and the free 
press will become a false and licentious press, 


and ignorant voters will become venal voters, 
and through the medium and guise of republican 
forms, an oligarchy . . . will govern the land. 


The speaker had added, “Horace Mann was 
right.” But Horace Mann’s words might be 
aimed directly at the activities of the 
AACTE itself, an “oligarchy” of 270 people 
which, subject-matter specialists think, en- 
courages the degeneration of the character 
and qualifications of teachers in training 
under its supreme control because it in- 
sists on the overriding importance of Edu- 
cationist courses. 

All went well with the AACTE until 
Chancellor Gustavson’s new national com- 
mission was organized in 1950. Then, to 
its surprise and dismay, the AACTE found 
that the National Commission would not 
buy its program lock, stock, and barrel. 
Thereupon the AACTE invited four other 
educational organizations to participate in 
a new holding company, and by the fall of 
1952 the “National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education” was organized. 
The National Commission accepted it as 
the official accrediting agency in teacher 
education, to become active as of July 1, 
1954. 

The NCATE is in fact a broader organi- 
zation than its predecessor, as its original 
21-man council shows: six members each 
from AACTE and from the NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, three members each from 
the National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification, the 
National Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, and the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation. But subject-matter specialists have 
been little comforted, for they note a 
striking disproportion here: they think 
that the NEA members are _ probably 
Educationists too, as well as the three 
Chief State School Officers and the three 
State Certification Officials (who often be- 
come teacher college presidents). This 
leaves only three members who are possibly 
“subject-matter specialists’—none, as such, 
are represented at all. A proposed modifica- 
tion of the Council membership made in 
Oct. 1955 does not alter the Educationist 
control: Although the NCATE is hence- 
forth designed to include two representa- 
tives from the Association of American Col- 
leges in place of two of the six state school 
administrators, the actual layman represen- 
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tation (NSBA) will be reduced from three 
to one, leaving a total membership of nine- 
teen. Besides, the new organization initially 
accepted all the Educationist standards for 
accreditation previously set up by the 
AACTE. 

Here then is the crisis at the present 
time: should Educationists have the right 
to control teacher training by controlling 
teacher college accrediting? Of course, as 
one AACTE speaker said in 1952, since 
parents in general and the American Legion 
and the PTA would be represented on the 
NCATE by the National School Boards 
Association, “all who have equity are repre- 
sented.” And another speaker said in the 
same year that probably no “single group” 
should be in a position to determine things 
directly or indirectly. But Dean Hollis L. 
Caswell of Teachers College, Columbia, 
feels that accrediting is still a function for 
“professionals,” not for laymen (Fifth 
Yearbook, pp. 71-72). This is a view that 
the AACTE yearbooks seem to confirm. 

In 1953 a speaker put the matter graphi- 
cally: 

The dividing question definitely is: Who shall 
have charge of accrediting? Certainly the chef 
alone should not be allowed to determine whether 
a dinner is good. The diner should have some- 
thing to say .. . school boards ... teachers... 
persons who teach the teachers . . . those who 
determine eligibility of candidates for certifica- 
tion. ... (Sixth Yearbook, p. 34) 


These diners, however, seem not to include 
the students or people who may be classi- 
fied specifically by training or interests as 
mathematicians, historians, business men, 
scientists, professors of English, foreign 
language spcialists, housewives, and moth- 
ers, engineers, newspaper editors, and gov- 
ernment career men. Subject-matter special- 
ists, in short, are not recognized. 

With its accrediting powers moved to the 
NCATE and, according to NCA plans, 
to the regional associations eventually, 
AACTE’s dominance of teacher training 
would seem to be limited. But it must be 
remembered that in addition to appointing 
six members to the new organization, 
AACTE is probably in general agreement 
with at least all but three of the others, 
who are inferiors in the Educationist hier- 
archy, being state superintendents, licensing 
officials, and NEA members. And the 
AACTE is not lost in the councils of the 


regional associations. As one member said 
in 1952: “It is up to us to be willing to work 
cooperatively with regional accrediting 
organizations. Most of us belong to them. 
We can influence them to make some of the 
needed adjustments that may have to be 
made.” Subject-matter people are not re- 
assured, 

And the AACTE has more strings to its 
bow. One member at least believes in 
reserving membership in professional or- 
ganizations to “graduates of approved in- 
stitutions,” presumably AACTE approved. 
More than this, he feels that there is “no 
good reason for teachers to be squeamish 
about” organizing the profession as a 
closed shop—that is, they should insist that 
“high standards of preparation and mem- 
bership in the profession be prerequisite to 
employment” (Fifth Yearbook, p. 35). Sub- 
ject-matter people maintain of course that 
these high standards mean training in Edu- 
cation and not subject matter. 

Most of all, subject-matter people are 
worried about AACTE pressure to get laws 
passed to insure Educationist control of 
teacher training. One AACTE man has 
said, “the public nature of teaching dic- 
tates” that national professional accrediting 
associations must also “synchronize with 
state legal accrediting” (Fifth Yearbook, 
p. 32). This could mean that, if the AACTE 
is so minded, it can circumvent (or use) 
the NCATE as well as by-pass the regional 
associations (which are supposed to do the 
actual accrediting in the future) by appeal- 
ing directly to individual states for legal 
“protection.” The AACTE has already rec- 
ommended that a non-partisan state board 
of education appoint all chief state school 
officers to remove them from the arena of 
partisan politics. Some subject-matter 
specialists think this a move designed to 
protect these officials from political re- 
sponsibility to antagonistic outsiders. 

Since they are presidents and deans, the 
members of the AACTE are undoubtedly 
powerful in their own localities, in their 
colleges, boards of control, state legislatures, 
and among lay groups. They are far more 
powerful than subject-matter specialists, 
who outnumber them by the tens of thou- 
sands but who are only teachers busily in- 
volved in study and teaching. It will there- 
fore be far less difficult for them to secure 
desirable legislation. But even here the 
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AACTE has refined the process. In the 
1951 Yearbook, for instance, this appears 
(p. 24): “It is highly desirable that certifi- 
cation rules and regulations should not be 
embodied in legislation but rather en- 
trusted to the state board of education or 
a similar body which is legally established 
to determine educational policies.” Subject- 
matter specialists say this would therefore 
create a school law of men and not of law 
at all. They fear that the men will likely 
be Educationists, men filled with the fiery 
dedication of this person who, though an 
NEA official, seems to speak the AACTE 
language like a native: “Standing together, 
with public sanction and the support of the 
state and local authorities, no influence or 
combination of influences can defeat us in 
the cause for which we labor. Only our own 
timidity and our own inexplicable sense of 
inferiority can possibly bring defeat” (Fifth 
Yearbook, p. 36). 


One conclusion stands out: Americans 
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must decide which of the two opposing 
schools of thought or what proper blend 
of them should control the accreditation 
of teacher education, teacher certification, 
and hence the public schools themselves. At 
present an Educationist oligarchy holds the 
power. If this is the “people’s choice” it 
is acceptable, but only if it is. But this 
oligarchy is at the same time a “theocracy” 
of dedicated souls convinced of their pos- 
session of the Right, determined to exclude 
the views of dissidents. Subject-matter spe- 
cialists think all this indicates that the edu- 
cational world is narrowing and that the 
light of human learning is darkening as 
“Education” clouds the educational sky. 
They are afraid that before they have the 
opportunity to present arguments for their 
brand of education, they will be smothered, 
since a minority made up of Educationists 
—some 19 or 21 people (the NCATE), 
or at the most 270 (the AACTE)—stands 
a fair chance of mastering the American 
public school system completely. 


IMPROVING CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


DonaLD R. TuTTLeE 


On 1 January 1955, eight years’ effort to 
better certification standards for secondary 
school teachers in Ohio was rewarded by 
improvement in fourteen fields. In English, 
minimum requirements were increased from 
fifteen to twenty-four semester hours, and 
courses in methods now are counted toward 
Education requirements only. This report 
attempts to summarize what we learned 
that may help others proceed more rapidly 
than we toward a similar goal. 


Wuat To Do 


1. Recognize that improving certification 
requirements is primarily the _ college 
teacher’s responsibility. 

The welfare of a democracy depends 
upon the initiative of those citizens who 
are especially well qualified to advise about 
specific civic matters. They cannot wait 
until the citizens learn to come to them 
for help, but must step forward, define the 
problem, try to find a proper solution of 
it, and persist until the solution is adopted. 


A few moments’ consideration will show 
that college teachers are the best qualified 
persons to advise the public about the ade- 
quacy of certification requirements in their 
fields of specialization. First, they are the 
ones who educate secondary school teach- 
ers. Second, they are the ones best able 
to evaluate how well secondary school 
teachers are prepared for their work. 
Principals and superintendents cannot pos- 
sibly be sufficiently learned in all fields 
of instruction to make anything like a com- 
petent judgment. Third, the college teacher 
is strategically located to know how well 
his former students are teaching, for in 
his classes appear the products of their in- 
struction. 

Next best qualified is the secondary 
school teacher, but he does not teach teach- 
ers nor is he nearly as free as college 
teachers to criticize the status quo. High 
school teachers will gladly supply an arsenal 
of information, but they cannot readily take 
the lead in a certification battle. 
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It is unrealistic to expect college deans 
and presidents, professors of Education, and 
superintendents and principals of schools to 
lead in reforming certification require- 
ments. It has happened, but as the “pro- 
ducers” of teachers and the “consumers” 
of their products, we are the most strongly 
motivated and best informed. We can get 
help from such persons, but we must furnish 
the drive, if we really expect any changes 
to be made. 

2. Find out what procedures are cus- 
tomarily followed to change certification 
requirements in your state. 

Administrators set up procedures by 
which they habitually operate, and they 
resist attempts to bring about reforms 
through unaccustomed channels. In Ohio 
we had an entirely unnecessary conflict be- 
cause we appeared to be challenging the 
established order of doing things when we 
merely meant to change some things being 
done. We could have saved much time 
and emotion by becoming thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the official procedures of the 
State Department of Education for recon- 
sidering certification standards. These pro- 
cedures are set up to see that all who are 
concerned will be consulted, so as to antici- 
pate as fully as possible the results of 
changes before they are made. It was fairly 
easy for us to show why high school and 
college teachers of the various academic 
subjects ought to be included on committees 
studying certification requirements, along 
with college and high school administrators, 
professors of Education, and members of the 
State Department of Education. When it 
was seen that we wished to participate in, 
not to dictate, the formulation of improved 
certification requirements, we _ received 
friendly treatment. 

To know the procedures established in 
your state will greatly increase your effec- 
tiveness. It is especially important to know 
the names of the different certificates 
granted by your state and the reasons for 
their existence. Ignorance at this point is 
fatal to effective negotiation. 

3. Discover what educational organizations 
have most influence with state educa- 
tional authorities, and win their coopera- 
tion. 

Most states have within them a sub-divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 
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to which most of the public school adminis- 
trators, administrators and professors of 
Education, and the more energetic secondary 
school teachers belong. Many states also 
have a College Association including all 
colleges therein; its meetings can be at- 
tended by both teachers and administrators. 

Such organizations are likely to have 
standing committees on teacher education 
and certification. A reasonable amount of 
well-directed effort should enable teachers 
of the various academic subjects to gain 
representation on such bodies. These com- 
mittees are likely to wield enormous in- 
fluence. College teachers of academic sub- 
jects are most likely to have success in the 
college association, but our representatives 
received a cordial welcome from the Ohio 
Education Association as well. 

4. Organize. 

Many states have within them organiza- 
tions of college teachers of the various 
academic subjects. Often they meet in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
college association of the state. If there is 
no such organization in your state, it is a 
very easy and pleasant task to create one. 
Letters to eight or ten friends in various 
colleges inviting them to a planning session 
for an annual state meeting of English 
teachers will start things off in a month’s 
time. 

The appointment of a standing committee 
on teacher education and certification is the 
next step. A large committee with members 
from every institution that educates teach- 
ers can be formed; department heads will 
be glad to recommend prospective members. 
It is especially helpful to have as members 
able former teachers in secondary schools. 
Within this committee there should be a 
small executive committee empowered to act 
in the name of the organization. 

5. Cooperate with representatives of other 
academic groups. 

If the certification requirements in Eng- 
lish are inadequate in your state, the situa- 
tion is probably similar in other subjects. 
It may actually be easier to get a revision 
of the whole teacher-education program 
than to go at it piece-meal. 


Wuat To Avoip 


1. Don’t assume that you have more 
enemies than you have—distinguish between 
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all and some. 

Not all professors of Education are anti- 
intellectual, despite the impression given by 
the lunatic fringe of that profession who 
worship methodology to the exclusion of 
knowledge. In Ohio, some of our most ef- 
fective support came from friendly Educa- 
tion professors and deans of schools of 
Education who had been carefully informed 
of our views and purposes by teachers of 
academic subjects on their campuses. A 
surprising number of them already believed 
firmly in sound academic preparation, and 
others of them were subjéct to persuasion. 

2. Avoid appearing to criticize the high- 
school teachers; try to understand their 
problems and help the public to do the 
same. 

A very large proportion of secondary- 
school teachers are thoroughly competent 
persons working under extremely adverse 
conditions. What they need is our help 
rather than public criticism. Once they 
know that we understand their problems, 
they will supply us with extremely helpful 
information and will cooperate in any 
way that they can. 

3. Avoid appearing to be a pressure 
group. 

The probable reaction of officials of a 
State Department of Education to any pro- 
posal for increased certification standards 


THE STRANGE INVENTION 


GEORGE W. 


“Tt just isn’t possible,’ Miss Peabody 
was saying—and each word sizzled as it 
issued from her prim round little mouth. 
“Nobody corrects two hundred themes a 
week and still has time for research, lec- 
tures, English association meetings—yes, 
and golf, too.” Here she shot a glance like 
a spitball toward Dr. Ivan B. Munger. 
“So what we want to know, Dr. Munger, is 
—what’s your system?” 

Well, there it was out. Ever since the 
enigmatic Dr. Munger had joined the Eng- 
lish staff at Yahoo Polytechnic we had 
wondered the same thing. 

Munger kept his composure. “Let me 
ask you, Miss Peabody—how did you cor- 


is that they are being subjected to pressure 
by a selfishly motivated group. It is im- 
portant not merely to present a request for 
an increased number of hours, but to in- 
clude a program of study thoughtfully de- 
veloped in terms of what a teacher ought 
to be able to do for his students. We should 
avoid the appearance of bargaining but 
should present professional advice based 
on the best available scholarly information 
about how to create an effective teacher of 
English, 

4. Avoid giving ammunition to the ene- 
mies of the public schools; use the power 
of the press only in very stubborn situa- 
tions. 

Some persons enjoy having the school 
system criticized in order to justify reduc- 
ing expenditures for public education. One 
adverse comment about the schools will 
obtain many times more publicity than a 
favorable one. It would be easy for us, by 
an ill-advised series of communications to 
the public press, to do more harm than 
good. 

5. Don’t give up too soon. 

Perseverance is the guarantee of success. 
College teachers are not habitually men of 
action and too often quit after a single 
set-back. Spell each other off, and see that 
something happens to promote your cause 
every year until success is achieved. 


AT YAHOO POLYTECHNIC 
FEINSTEIN 


rect those diagnostic tests so quickly last 
September ?” 

“Oh, we used an IBM machine. We 
machine-scored them.” 

“Well,” answered Munger with a straight 
face. “That’s how I grade my themes.” 

We teachers all laughed genially. “Some 
gag, hey?” grinned Elwyn Snodgrass. 
Young Snodgrass was new to our depart- 
ment and therefore taught bonehead sec- 
tions. This Dr. Munger certainly was a 
card. 

“Come,” said Munger, getting up. “Get 
into my station wagon. I might as well show 
you.” 

Ten minutes later our English faculty had 
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walked through Dr. Munger’s patio and 
into his garage. Our eyes bugged. Before 
us lay a fantastic machine—a gleaming 
complexity of tubes, transistors, condensors, 
wires, and conduits. 

“It’s an electronic theme-corrector,” ex- 
plained Munger placidly. 

“Tt’s a what?” shrieked Penelope Pea- 
body in a queer strangulated voice. 

“An electronic theme-corrector,” repeated 
Munger. 

Then he explained: “You see, I quickly 
discovered last September that freshman 
errors had a deadly sameness about them. 
Many errors were mechanical. I found my- 
self repeatedly jotting down banalities like 
‘Use ink, please,’ ‘Write on one side of 
each sheet, please.’ Well, electronics has 
been a hobby with me, y’know, and I 
quickly perceived that an electronic check 
for such errors would be easy to devise. 
Later I added refinements. 

“For instance, here”’—pointing—‘“‘is a 
little electronic tube that shines through the 
top space. If no writing intercepts that 
light, this lever stamps automatically: ‘Title 
on first line, please.’ Any writing at all on 
the second line will trip this lever: ‘Skip 
second space, please.’ And this little elec- 
tronic tube at the beginning of line three 
connects to that stamp: ‘Indent 1% inches, 
please.’ Get the idea?” 

Miss Peabody looked as though a con man 
were trying to sell her a piece of Brooklyn 
Bridge. “That’s okay, maybe, for correct- 
ing simple mechanical mistakes,” she 
scoffed, “but how can this—this washing 
machine, or whatever you call it, evaluate 
sentence structure?” 

“A very good question,” replied Dr. Mun- 
ger. “But let me counter with another 
question: Just how far can a college fresh- 
man, say, write without making an error 
in sentence structure? About four lines? 
Five lines, maybe? Generally I adjust this 
roller”—indicating a rotary stamp—“so 
that at regular two-inch intervals along 
the left-hand margin it prints alternately 
‘Avoid comma splice,’ ‘Avoid sentence frag- 
ments.’ For advanced composition sections 
I adjust to a three-inch interval.” 

“Yes, but suppose the student hasn’t 
written a fragment or splice?” put in Miss 
Peabody. 

“That’s pretty hypothetical,” countered 





Munger, “because you and I know these 
kids are nearly always going to be guilty. 
Still, suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the kid does write two-thirds of a page 
without a single sentence fault. Is this 
machine accusing him of error? You notice 
it only says, ‘Avoid this; avoid that.’ That’s 
good advice whenever you get it. It’s like 
a highway sign that says, ‘Speed Limit: 
35 mph.’ The sign doesn’t actually accuse 
you of driving 48 miles an hour, but you 
very probably are.” 

The teachers nodded at this obvious 
truth. 

“Look.” For illustration Munger picked 
up a stray bulletin by President McFeeley 
from the floor, and inserted it into the 
electronic correction machine. A pattern 
of lights flashed off and on. Wheels whirred 
and keys clicked. Two seconds later the bul- 
letin from Yahoo’s amiable prexy emerged 
with a welter of miscellaneous comments 
printed in red along the margins. The teach- 
ers examined President McFeeley’s bulletin 
with great interest. “Look,” said Miss Pea- 
body, astonished; “in five places the ma- 
chine was exactly right about sentence 
faults.” 

“Gracious!” added Chairman Alvin 
Smoot admiringly, “these other criticisms 
are pretty pertinent, too: ‘Check spelling,’ 
‘Aim for concrete detail,’ ‘Use fresh, forth- 
right language,’ ‘Punctuate more carefully.’ 
This bulletin was a typographical abortion.” 

“But see what the machine printed at the 
bottom of McFeeley’s bulletin,” interrupted 
young Snodgrass. We looked. It said, “You 
have some good ideas here, and careful 
proofreading will improve your grade.” 

“Why, that comment would be right on 
the button,” said Miss Peabody breathlessly. 
“Does it always end the same way?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Munger. “That was 
Final Comment No. 7. See these levers 
here—eighteen of them. They’re all differ- 
ent final comments. That’s a bigger variety 
than most teachers ever use.” 

“But do they always hit the mark like 
that? How can they?” 

Munger smiled. “Have you ever eaten 
Chinese fortune cakes? Do they ever fail 
to hit it on the button? ‘This is a poor 
month for rash investments’; ‘Try to cul- 
tivate tact’; ‘Love will bring you happiness.’ 
Well, that’s the way with these Final Com- 
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ments. For instance, here’s No. 12: ‘I 
think you have something important to say, 
but please use a dictionary to eliminate mis- 
spellings and clichés.’ See, these comments 
can’t miss.” 

“Would you—would you correct just one 
theme on your machine?” It was Penelope 
Peabody, in an agony of tension. 

“Sure. What did you assign? Topic? 
Minimum length? Class level?—I have to 
make adjustments, y’know. With impromptu 
themes we step up the warnings on spelling 
and punctuation; on freshman term papers 
we lash out at plagiarism, footnotes, things 
like that. You see, it all depends,” he ex- 
plained. 

Miss Peabody ended by entrusting her 
whole week’s supply of compositions, five 
redolent, error-encrusted batches on “My 
First Romance,” to the mercies of the elec- 
tronic corrector. The process took just 
thirteen minutes and twenty seconds by 
Chairman Smoot’s watch. “Shouldn’t have 
taken more than twelve minutes,” mumbled 
Munger. “The synchrotic gizmo-refractor 
may need a little oil.” 

Miss Peabody’s verdict was immediate 
—and enthusiastic. “It’s unbelievable! 
These are the best, fullest, most helpful 
criticisms my students ever got . . . and so 
pertinent, too!” 

“Glad to send bundles through for any 
teacher at any time,” said Munger gen- 
erously. “Have to be careful, though, when 
a very inferior theme goes through—throws 


a strain on the neutronic stabilizer.” 

Idyllic weeks passed for English teachers 
at Yahoo Polytechnic. March and April 
slid by very pleasantly. Ah, life was beauti- 
ful! Finally, one May morning, to accom- 
modate football coach Gaston Gimp, who 
was planning a final intra-squad spring 
scrimmage, Miss Peabody assigned a special 
make-up composition to twenty-seven foot- 
ball players in the various sections. (Coach 
Gimp voiced the hope of all loyal Yahoo 
followers when he assured the Yahoo Cham- 
ber of Commerce that this team “had a darn 
good chance of copping the conference title 
in the fall.”’) 

No sooner had eight or ten papers by 
the star athletes received their barrage of 
critical stamping when the machine began 
to smell of burning oil. Light blue smoke 
eddied upward. Little lights flashed bril- 
liantly. Then suddenly, before Miss Pea- 
body’s horrified eyes, an explosion rent the 
machine asunder. Dr. Munger, stooping over 
the reciprocating kapometer, never had a 
chance. A serrated wimpf-gear bursting 
from the bowels of the electronic corrector 
hit his right temple. He probably felt no 
pain.... 

Ah, Munger, Munger! It is on Friday 
afternoons, when we pack our battered 
briefcases to bursting with brave, fat com- 
positions and trudge wearily toward the 
office door—that is when we Yahoos miss 
you and your marvelous invention the 
most ! 


ERsKINE CALDWELL: A NOTE FOR THE NEGATIVE 


Cart BopEe 


“The World’s Fastest Selling Book”— 
such is the publisher’s boast about Erskine 
Caldwell’s gamy novel, God’s Little Acre. 
It hit the paper-backed reprint market in 
March 1946, not long after the war, and ina 
little over two years 4,000,000 copies of it 
were sold. And it is still selling tremendously. 
A relevant question is, Why? 

Since God’s Little Acre is a fullblown 
sample of Caldwell’s fiction, the reasons 
behind its popularity ought to hold as well 
for the rest of his widely republished novels, 
Tobacco Road and Trouble in July among 


them. God’s Little Acre has two parts 
to its clumsy plot. The first deals with 
an old Southern dirt farmer and his ruttish 
family, the second with a strike in a mill 
town near where the farmer lives. One 
of the leaders in the strike is his son-in-law, 
Will Thompson. The high point of the book 
comes when Will beds with a sister-in-law, 
the gorgeous Griselda, and then (ah, sym- 
bolism!) goes out and turns on the power 
in the strike-bound mill so that the strike 
cannot be broken. 

The slabs of social significance in the 
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novel (fashionable in 1933, when it was 
published) are today merely interrup- 
tions to the narrative. They allow the 
publisher to murmur something about the 
sociological importance of Caldwell’s writ- 
ing, but it is inconceivable that they helped 
to sell the book in postwar years. They 
didn’t need to. Sex did the job. Caldwell used 
it very effectively. With an instinct amount- 
ing almost to genius, he matched his charac- 
teristic kind of writing with its perfectly 
appropriate locale. How appropriate the 
back-country South, with its cornshuck mat- 
tress and its privy, was for his setting can 
be realized only if we try to substitute 
another section of the United States. New 
England, the Midwest, the Far West—none 
is as good. Nor is the big city, although 
James Farrell’s Chicago probably comes as 
close as anything else. Certainly, as many 
people have pointed out, Caldwell’s is not 
the true South. But the important thing 
for the multitude of customers in the re- 
print market is that it is true enough for 
them. And it invites them to feel superior 
to it. 

Here is the place to note too that Cald- 
well has been unusually popular in foreign 
countries. There are doubtless several rea- 
sons but again one of them must surely 
be the sense of superiority a foreigner can 
have after a literal reading of Caldwell’s 
tales. 

Along with sex Caldwell supplied a fever- 
ish narrative. Something is always happen- 
ing in God’s Little Acre and the other 
books. One action swiftly succeeds another. 
As Caldwell said years ago in the preface 
to one of his short stories, “Finally, the 
reader is so dizzy that merely the sudden 
cessation of motion is sufficient to send him 
on his way physically reeling and emotion- 
ally groggy.” Death—either murder (Will 
Thompson, for instance, is finally shot by 
the mill company’s guards) or of the “Look- 
it, the hawgs et Grampaw” kind—is fre- 
quent, and always under sordid circum- 
stances. Fighting is even more frequent. 
All kinds of other things take place, many 
with a grotesque exaggeration that smacks 
of tall tales and Southern folklore. The 
reader cannot stop for a moment, if Cald- 
well has his way. His publishers’ figures 
show the remarkable extent of his success. 

God’s Little Acre and the rest of Cald- 


well’s hot and shoddy novels make much 
money for him but add nothing to his liter- 
ary reputation. This is not true for his short 
stories. The Complete Stories of Erskine 
Caldwell (1953) gives us a chance to see 
him to better advantage. 

Most of these tales are set, as one might 
expect, in the same South as God’s Little 
Acre. A few of the remainder are set in 
New England, where Caldwell spent several 
early years trying to sell what he wrote. The 
rest of the stories are unlocalized. The 
Southwest—he now lives in Arizona—fur- 
nishes him with no material at all. His 
characters in these narratives are rarely in- 
dividual. The poor whites act much alike. 
Although some of his stories of social in- 
justice are as moving as anything he has 
ever written, it is hard to tell one suffering 
Negro from another. If we had to fix the 
time within which these beaten-down white 
and colored sharecroppers move, it would 
apparently be the depth of the Great De- 
pression. Caldwell has selected the period, 
as he has selected the place, which offers 
him the best chance for grimy melodrama. 
The pressures of poverty and exploitation 
weigh on his people. Actually, the New 
Deal, World War II, and the postwar boom 
in the South have all come to relieve those 
pressures, but Caldwell wisely continues to 
ignore this fact. 

When he abandons his picturing of the 
impoverished South, his writing nearly 
always suffers. His conclusion to “The 
Lonely Day,” for example, the story of a 
Maine farm girl, is pure mawkishness. “The 
first light of day broke through the mists 
and found her lying in the road, her body 
made lifeless by an automobile that had 
shot through the darkness an hour before. 
She was without motion, but she was naked, 
and a smile that was the beginning of 
laughter made her the most beautiful 
woman that tourists speeding to the Prov- 
inces had ever seen.” When he tries to 
philosophize about Life for the women’s 
magazine market, he sounds just as false, 
though in a different way. In “Here and 
Today,” first printed in Harper's Bazaar, 
he takes up the problem of the eternal tri- 
angle. The solution he recommends pon- 
tifically is that the woman who wants to 
keep her husband must make herself more 
alluring than the other woman. Says the 
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heroine to her wandering husband, “I’ve 
been fighting you all this time, trying to 
take you from her and bring you back to 
me. I know now that it is up to me to make 
you think I’m the most attractive.” With 
Olympian wisdom, the husband agrees. 

Half a dozen writers in the prizewinning 
short story annuals, almost any year, write 
better than Caldwell. Yet he has achieved 
some reputation and he once won a literary 
prize himself. The kind words he has re- 
ceived are not always justified. He has the 
ability to put vivid sense impressions into 
simple words, the ability—mentioned before 
—to keep the action moving, and finally— 
in his short stories at any rate—the ability 
to stop before the reader has caught up with 
him. A fair share of his short stories are 
memorable ones, although that is partly the 
result of his matter rather than his manner. 
Even his crudely constructed stories linger 
in our mind when they are tragic enough, 
though a visit to the morgue will too. In 
general, however, the sagging architecture 
which weakens all his novels does not de- 
velop in the short stories. They are the 
better for being brief. 

One other factor in Caldwell’s favor 
should be mentioned. It appears so obvious 
that it is sometimes taken for granted yet 
should not be. It is his literary vitality, his 
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ability to keep on writing nowadays at 
about the same level he reached two dec- 
ades ago. More than one able writer has 
drained his imagination and thereafter has 
either written less or written aridly, but not 
Caldwell. 

Among the collected stories, “Candy-Man 
Beechum” clearly proves Caldwell’s power 
to portray pathos and dignity; this is a 
sharper, keener story than the better known 
“Kneel to the Rising Sun.” “The Medicine 
Man” is a first-rate sample of what some 
people have called his Rabelaisian humor, 
although it is really pornography with a 
horse laugh. And “Evelyn and the Rest of 
Us” compresses into three pages the whole 
story of the loss of childhood innocence. 
Nor are these stories the only excellent 
ones. 

There is a place in the world of litera- 
ture between William Faulkner and Les 
Scott. Mythologist of the South and holder 
of the Nobel award for literature, Faulk- 
ner is a great novelist. Les Scott, whose 
works attracted the animated attention of 
Congress’s Gathings committee of several 
years ago, is well represented by such a 
labor of commercial love as his novel “She 
Made It Pay.” Between these two men 
Erskine Caldwell can be set. 





After Reading a Poem by John Donne 
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Two poets speak, are ages held apart, and still they start 

As stars that in some union are, husband and bride, 

They ride the sea of time like spoutful dolphins, spraying 

The air with hope, the sun in the sky, the sun in the sea, 

The sun in you, the sun in me, they carry, and they give 

The poems to each other as lover gives to bride, as plant gives to the sky. 
Under such sparkling charity are children born and fairer than flowers 
Is all-the-world-and-God. A migration of dolphins leap on a fairer sea. 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


Marcaret M. Bryant, Chairman 


Tue Rise or “GREATEST OF ANY’? 
Joun P. HuGHEs 


It seems reasonably safe to say that dur- 
ing the last decade or two the red pencils 
of English teachers have more frequently 
been scoring the construction illustrated by 
such examples as the following: “The team 
scored the greatest hit of any comedy duet 
ever to play the Concord” (N.Y. Journal- 
American), “It has one of the best disci- 
plinary records of any military base” (N.Y. 
Times), “This tree, which bears the largest 
cones of any spruce, grows to be 100 feet 
tall” (Life). 

As far as can be concluded from perusal 
of secretaries’ handbooks and manuals on 
better writing, this construction began to 
call for special admonitions both in the 
United States and in England about the end 
of the twenties. On that particular point, 
however, it is obviously difficult if not im- 
possible to arrive at scientific certainty— 
even the OED has been amended by readers 
who happened to find occurrences of words 
earlier than its earliest citation. Definitive- 
ness is out of reach, first, because one’s con- 
clusion inevitably rests in part at least on 
an argument from silence; secondly, be- 
cause it is really not a question of com- 
parison itself, but of how a comparison is 
syntactically tied into a sentence—and many 
English grammars list the forms for com- 
paratives and superlatives but quite neglect 
to treat the syntactical questions implied. 
Hence their failure to mention a singular 
possessive after a superlative is no certain 
proof that the construction was not in use 
at the time of publication, Still, the absence 
of any mention of this construction in a 
work of the type represented by Jespersen’s 
Modern English Grammar (1909-1949) 
would seem to be significant. 


*The author wishes to acknowledge with 
thanks the advice and suggestions of Prof. Al- 
bert H. Marckwardt (Michigan), adviser to 
College English. 


If it cannot be shown, however, that 
“superlative + any” was in anything like 
general use before 1925 (to pick an approxi- 
mate date), it is possible to go quite a way 
further back with constructions which run 
very near to it and may provide hints of 
its origin. Jespersen points out (VII, 11.62) 
the illogicality in “best of all others,” 
which, instead of selecting A from the 
whole, compares A with the whole minus A 
—thereby behaving more like a comparative, 
which compares A with B. He also notices 
(11.63) “best of temper” (instead of “tem- 
pers”). The possessive here, however, may 
be descriptive, as in “a jewel of a child.” 
Fowler cites (Modern English Usage, p. 27) 
“Caesar, greatest traveller of a prince” 
(and says that this is the only instance of 
the idiom; but is not “a giant of a man” 
the same construction?). And in 1872 
Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tree (Part 
II, Ch. vi) has a rural Englishwoman say- 
ing (presumably in about 1845) “these 
parishioners . . . be the laziest, gossipest, 
poachest, jailest set of any ever I come 
among.” 

It is the last case which, in this writer’s 
view, indicates the origin of the construc- 
tion here considered. The word “any” may 
be singular or plural. Where it is plural, 
there would be much less ground for ob- 
jection; the criticism of illogicality would 
seem not to apply.? In the quotation from 
Hardy, if the “any” means “any parishion- 
ers,” the superlative merely selects “these” 
from “any parishioners I ever came among” 
rather than from “all the parishioners I 
ever encountered.” A is selected from a 
group in each case, like a true superlative; 
the groups differ in character. As com- 


? Nevertheless Tanner (Correct English, Sec- 
ond Course, 1931, pp. 514, 515), cites as incor- 
rect “she is the youngest of any of the pupils.” 
He may have considered “any” as standing for 
“any pupil”; on the next page he gives, as a 
sentence to be corrected, “Today is the shortest 
of any day in the year.” 
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pared with “The judges will choose the best 
of any suggestions submitted,” “best of all 
the suggestions” would express a shade 
more confidence that some suggestions, in 
fact a substantial number, will be submitted. 

On the other hand, if the “any” of 
Hardy’s character means “any set” (which 
it probably does not), we have the construc- 
tion which is the subject of this note. It is 
easy to see how the ambiguity of number 
could lead to a switch from plural to singu- 
lar. The transition would come in a sen- 
tence of this type: “The facility, the most 
ambitious of any, was scheduled for com- 
pletion this month” (N.Y. Times). Is the 
implication “any facilities’ or “any fa- 
cility” ? 

This would account for the forms used; 
as for the meaning expressed, Jespersen has 
well shown (11.61) that attempts to demand 
strict logic in the usage of comparatives 
and superlatives may be to misunderstand 
their real character and, indeed, do violence 
to it. The forms good, better, best are, after 
all, not related as 1:2:3 or as 1:2:4; and 
“greatest of any” may not be just a neol- 
ogism for “greatest of all.” As pointed out 
by Jespersen (11.62) and mentioned above, 
there is a superlative which contrasts A 
with “other than A” instead of selecting A 
from a group. This A is not simply greater 
than any individual item in a particular 
group; it is the greatest possible, particu- 
larly as compared with any B you may be 
able to cite. (In this sense “greatest of 
any” may be regarded as a compression of 
“greatest, greater than any,” though the 
writer has found no indication that this was 
the course of its evolution.) The construc- 
tion may represent the development of a 
semantic distinction correlative to that in 
Italian, which uses the Romance superla- 
tive form (e.g., il pit bello) as a “relative” 
handsomest (. . . of all), and retains the 
Latin one (bellissimo) for an “absolute” 
handsomest (=extremely handsome; none 
handsomer; handsomest of any). 

Though the “greatest of any” construc- 
tion seems to be gaining ground steadily in 
contemporary English, it would seem not 
to have yet achieved acceptance sufficiently 
general to warrant rating it “correct Eng- 
lish,” even within the broad limits of that 
concept. If, however, it is—as has just 
been suggested—not simply a less logical 


substitute for “greatest of all,” but supplies 
a fresh nuance of expression in the area of 
comparison, it would seem likely eventually 
to reach that status. 


VERB PLURALS 
MarGarRET M. BrYANT 


Q. In the sentence “I am one of those 
persons who prefer (prefers) the legitimate 
theater to the motion pictures” should the 
verb after who be singular or plural? 
(R.B.G.) 

A. After the common construction “one 
of those who (which or that)... ,” as in 
“This is one of those planes that have (has) 
been built for speed,’ the tendency is to 
employ a singular verb because of the word 
one, although the antecedent of that is 
planes, and, grammatically speaking, is 
plural and logically should be followed by 
a plural verb. Formal usage generally has 
that have been built, but informal and col- 
loquial use often has that has been built, 
because the central idea is singular and the 
construction follows the meaning rather 
than logic and conventional grammar. This 
usage has been in the language since the 
Old English period and has been employed 
by writers from Shakespeare to Dorothy 
Thompson. It is easy to see what the ante- 
cedent of that is in the illustration given if 
one inverts the sentence and says, “Of those 
planes that have been built for speed, this 
is one.” In this instance there is no tempta- 
tion to use the singular, for the idea upper- 
most is no longer one, but planes. Similar 
constructions are: “This is one of the fastest 
planes that have (has) been built”; “I am 
one of those teachers who believe (believes) 
that the student is all-important”; “That 
is one of those plays which begin (begins) 
with a scene in a foreign country.” In short, 
usage is divided between the singular and 
plural, but if a person wishes to avoid criti- 
cism from any source, he may well choose 
the plural. 

Q. Should the verb be plural in “There 
was a book, a bowl, and a lamp on the 
table”? (R.G.R.) 

A. The verb after the expletive there (the 
anticipatory subject) may be either singular 
or plural when a compound subject with a 
singular first member follows. The plural, 
however, is preferred in formal writing: 
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“There are fiction and nonfiction on the 
shelves.” Leonard in his survey marked 
“There was a bed, a dresser, and two chairs 
in the room” as established, and examples 
of this usage have been common since the 
Old English period and may be found 
among others in Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Milton, Thackeray, Lytton Strachey, Win- 
ston Churchill, Anthony Eden, E. V. Lucas, 
Gilbert Murray, J. B. Priestley, Ivor Brown, 
Howard Mumford Jones, and in such maga- 
zines and papers as the Aélantic, Harper’s, 
SRL, and the N.Y. Times. It is very com- 
mon after there is and there exists. Usage 
has triumphed over logical grammar in that 
the combinations have become accepted pat- 
terns, a standard method of introducing a 
subject. In fact the plural form of the verb 
is often conspicuous. One often hears, es- 
pecially in informal English, sentences like: 
“There is a doctor and two nurses in the 
room”; “There was evidently much curi- 
osity and great pleasure in his questions.” 

Q. Should is be are in “What we desire 
is not promises that are to be broken but 
agreements that are to be kept.” (S.O.R.) 

A. The what-clause (a noun clause) at 
the beginning of a sentence may be fol- 
lowed by a singular or plural verb in the 
main clause: “What appear to be small in- 
sects moving below are the cars on the 
streets”; “What we desire is not promises 


that are to be broken but agreements that 
are to be kept.” Usage is divided with a 
preference for the plural; examples of each 
may be found in well-known writers and 
well-established magazines. The plural what 
in the dependent clause is regularly fol- 
lowed by a plural verb in the main clause 
(What difficulties lie ahead are not known), 
but a singular or undetermined what is not 
regularly followed by a singular verb 
(What interests them are theaters and mu- 
seums). The verb in the main clause seems 
to be controlled more often by the plural 
form (not a plural by compounding: plane 
and ship) of the complement in the predi- 
cate: “What we need are better schools.” 
That is, schools determines the selection of 
are, perhaps by attraction or by being con- 
sidered the subject. If the person thinks 
ahead, the definiteness of a plural noun in 
the predicate will likely result in a plural 
verb selection; otherwise, the indefiniteness 
of what will result in a singular verb. For 
a fuller treatment, see: Francis Christensen, 
“Number Concord with ‘What’—Clauses,” 
American Speech (Feb. 1955), pp. 30-37; 
G. O. Curme, Syntax, pp. 50, 214-215; Otto 
Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, I, 
58-59, 168; III, 41; E. Kruisinga, A Hand- 
book of Present-Day English, III, 307; H. 
Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern Eng- 
lish, Pt. II, § 1A, 279; 1B, 1336. 





Bonehead Instructor 
L. E. WILBur 


I will friend you, if I may, 
And help you take/teach X—or A. 


English X are in his hair. 

It don’t hurt him; he don’t care. 

The reason is because, he say, 

That everbody has their way 

Of writing. It his job to teach 

Each student to extend their reach. 

He do not flinch; their work have taught him. 
Methinks the Stoic must have brought him. 
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Counciletter 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS 


LueLta B. Cook 


This past year the NCTE was officially 
represented at two national conferences: 
UNESCO, meeting in Cincinnati, and the 
White House Conference on Education, 
meeting in Washington, D.C., both in No- 
vember. 

In the 7 January issue of The Saturday 
Review, Arnold Toynbee remarks in the 
lead article that we are witnessing today 
the end of separate civilizations and the 
beginning of the unification of the whole of 
mankind. Here is a revolution already in 
progress (Toynbee calls it that) on a world- 
wide scale; but it is being fought not only 
with guns but with words and ideas. We 
have long since became familiar with the 
term “the battle for men’s minds” but we 
have yet to trace as clearly as we should, 
perhaps, the implications which this fact 
has for the teaching of communication at 
the classroom level in the schools and col- 
leges of America. At both conferences, 
however, these far-reaching implications 
were driven home, by different means, to 
those privileged to attend. 

The challenge to NCTE at both meetings 
was noteworthy: to recognize the tremend- 
ous importance of communication in the 
world today and the terrible consequences 
of its failure; to understand more clearly 
than we do the extremely complex nature of 
the processes of communication, involving 
as they do a knowledge not only of lin- 
guistics but of psychology, not only of 
verbal skill but of social understanding ; and 
finally, to maintain a curriculum that will 
adequately meet these needs, and devise 
methods of teaching that will facilitate 
learning, rather than—as sometimes hap- 
pens—block it. Never did the importance of 
our subject-matter field loom so large; 
never did the need for deeper insights into 
the problems of communication which are 
involved in teaching seem more urgent. 

Less widely publicized than the White 
House Session was the conference at Cin- 
cinnati, called for the purpose of giving 
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to the United States Commission for 
UNESCO a backlog of informed public 
opinion which could be passed on to Ameri- 
can members of UNESCO and to the State 
Department, which is in constant consulta- 
tion with them. 

The Commission is a representative ad- 
visory body with 100 members, set up for 
the purpose both of helping to form public 
opinion and of reporting and interpreting 
public opinion, and it uses its annual con- 
ference (this was the fifth) for both of 
these purposes. A moment’s thought on 
what the E, S, and C in UNESCO stand 
for (education, science, culture) makes it 
clear that the interests of the Commis- 
sion and of NCTE overlap, and, in many 
respects, are identical. 

Those who attended the NCTE meeting 
in New York will recall the resolution 
passed supporting UNESCO, and had they 
also been privileged to attend the meeting 
at Cincinnati would have been even more 
deeply gratified at this recognition of our 
common bond. That common bond lies not 
only in our interest in world literature as a 
means of increasing world understanding 
but in the problems of communication. Not 
only has UNESCO learned many tech- 
niques of communication which we can use 
both in our teaching and in our organiza- 
tion, but the difficulty of getting the story 
of UNESCO adequately told in America 
is in itself a significant case history in the 
field of communication which demands at- 
tention. In no other country in the world— 
where that country belongs to the United 
Nations and is represented in UNESCO— 
has such fear, suspicion, and prejudice been 
generated, as in some states and some na- 
tional organizations in America. So stated 
the Director General of UNESCO, Luther 
Evans. 

Much more could be said about the con- 
ference at Cincinnati and will be said at 
appropriate times and places as we seek to 
strengthen this new alliance. In conclusion, 
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here, it might be pointed out that the Con- 
ference was a magnificent example of large 
scale communication operating at its best, 
which NCTE might well heed as it lays 
its plans for the future. Even more im- 
pressive, however, as a demonstration of 
the newer techniques in mass communica- 
tion, was the White House Conference. 

We talk glibly about the need in a democ- 
racy for “talking things over at the grass- 
roots level,” of “thinking through our prob- 
lems together,” or of the president’s going 
“to the people” (or the superintendent of 
schools to the teachers) for advice. But 
how? When we, the people no longer are 
to be counted in hundreds, or even in thou- 
sands, but in the millions, these concepts 
need to be supported by new techniques in 
communication. The White House Confer- 
ence gave that support. 

The Conference was set up to do a par- 
ticular job. It was strictly a working ses- 
sion, not a delegate assembly with a quasi- 
legislative function, as a few delegates 
supposed, That job was to distill from the 
thinking of 2000 participants on six im- 
portant questions a statement of agreement. 
When it is remembered that behind the 
2000 participants lay the thinking of some- 
thing like 200,000 earlier participants at 
the state conferences, the scope of the en- 
terprise is impressive indeed. 

Even so, there were those who criticized 
the carefully planned program, and found 
in the final “distillation” of opinion (the 
word itself became a byword) only glitter- 
ing generalities—not too glittering at that. 
Some delegates lost sight of the purpose of 
the conference or frankly preferred a differ- 
ent kind of meeting and looked in vain for 
those “practical suggestions” which they 
could report confidently back home on how 
to solve local problems. For some, notably 
the reporters, there was too little drama in 
the earnest, well-disciplined deliberations 
going on at the 166 round tables. In the 
eyes of many, however, the device itself 
for distilling the opinion of 2000 partici- 
pants into one concise report was a triumph 
in group procedure. The final report of the 
Conference, sent to the President of the 


United States consisted not only of these 
final “distillations’ or abstracts, but was 
accompanied by the original reports of each 
of the 166 tables, as well as by the earlier 
summaries made of each state meeting. 

The method by which a very complex 
problem in reporting was handled has sig- 
nificant implications for the teaching of 
communication. It suggests, for one thing, 
the need to recognize the time and the place 
for generalizing or for particularizing those 
who were disappointed in the Conference, 
who thought we “didn’t get anywhere,” had 
perhaps an erroneous expectation of just 
where it was we were trying to go, indeed 
of where it was even possible to go. 

Besides the conference technique, equally 
interesting in a different way was the final 
statement on What Should the Schools Ac- 
complish? distilled from the round table 
discussions. Of all the six questions dis- 
cussed none was of more concern to teach- 
ers of English than this one, for it raised 
the important issue of how broadly or how 
narrowly we should interpret our responsi- 
bilities in the teaching of the language arts. 
While the need for continuing to teach the 
fundamental skills in communication were 
stressed, this need was interpreted within 
its broad psychological and social context. 
There was no suggestion of retreat to the 
supposed simpler curriculum of a bygone 
day. Council members can take heart, I 
think, from the support given by the White 
House Conference on Education—indi- 
rectly, but nevertheless emphatically—to 
the point of view expressed in its own Cur- 
riculum Series, of which Volumes 1 and 2 
are now off the press and Volumes 3, 4, 5 
are still in preparation. 

In conclusion, it may be said, I think, that 
official representation at the two confer- 
ences was an important milestone in Coun- 
cil history, signifying as it does an increased 
opportunity for participating in “summit” 
conferences—conferences concerned not 
only with solving the many intricate prob- 
lems of communication within our own com- 
munities in our own country, but with using 
tested techniques of mass communication 
for better world understanding. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Sir: 

Prof. David Berkeley’s suggestion (“On 
Over-simplifying Antony,” Nov. 1955) that 
Antony’s attitude toward Cleopatra in the 
death scene is an ambiguous mixture of 
love and vengeance is not supported by the 
text and makes a shambles of the final acts. 
The proposal rests upon the belief (1) that 
Antony knew Proculeius to be a particularly 
close supporter of Octavius, and therefore 
more likely to betray Cleopatra than to aid 
her; and (2) that Antony’s character has 
already been so developed both in JC and 
A&C that we have good reason to expect a 
deathbed double-cross. 

The first argument is specious. We do 
not, in fact, have any knowledge of what 
Antony knew or suspected of Proculeius 
because Shakespeare does not tell us. This 
lapse does not, however, deter Prof. Berke- 
ley, who says that “a historical character 
carries the associations and traditions of 
history into a play where he appears unless 
the author makes a point of subverting or 
improving history.” This statement implies 
that a dramatist can rely upon his audi- 
ence’s historical knowledge to supply in- 
formation which he omits from his play. 
This might be true of the general character 
of Richard III, Henry V, or even Antony, 
but can hardly apply to such a detail as 
that with which we are here concerned. 
Nor, indeed, is it likely that Shakespeare 
knew any more about Proculeius than is 
apparent from the play. Prof. Berkeley 
cites as authority references in Sir William 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology, but Shakespeare 
took his Roman history from North’s trans- 
lation of Plutarch, and Plutarch mentions 
Proculeius only when Antony advises Cleo- 
patra to trust him and subsequently when 
he interviews Cleopatra in her monument. 
Thus, Proculeius has no historical associa- 
tion to bring into the play. Neither in his- 
tory (even if one reads all Sir William 
Smith’s references) nor in the play is there 
the slightest ground for believing that the 
audience would, upon hearing the name, 
assume Proculeius to be a yes-man for 
Octavius. 
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The second argument advanced to sup- 
port this interpretation has even greater 
flaws, for if the first depends upon reading 
into the play something which is not there, 
the second depends upon misreading what 
is there. I doubt whether it is sound policy 
to interpret the dying man by what we 
know of him from an earlier play, but cer- 
tainly if we are to cross-read, we must 
cross-read accurately. Is Antony’s history 
one of treachery compounded? Perhaps the 
funeral oration is, as Prof. Berkeley says, 
a masterpiece of treachery, although few 
friends of Caesar would admit it; but there 
can surely be no reason to suspect Antony 
of disloyalty when he replies to Caesar’s 
distrust of Cassius: “Fear him not, Caesar; 
he’s not dangerous./He is a noble Roman, 
and well given” (JC, I, ii, 196-197). This 
curious misinterpretation of Antony’s na- 
iveté is actually the result of reading back- 
wards. That is, in the lines themselves is 
nothing to arouse suspicion, but when in the 
later play we find reason to believe that 
Antony has betrayed his great friend, we 
can reread the lines and find them charged 
with new meanings. This kind of second- 
sight interpretation, even though it ignores 
the very nature of drama, might not be so 
bad if the later reasons for suspecting 
Antony were sound, but they are not. They 
arise from the remark of Enobarbus that 
“What willingly he [Antony] did confound 
he wail’d” (A&C, III, ii 58), which 
Prof. Berkeley takes to refer to the de- 
struction of Caesar, but lines 55-56 show 
that Enobarbus is actually talking about 
the death of Brutus. What the passage re- 
veals is not Antony’s betrayal of his friend, 
but his generosity to his enemy. Thus, there 
is in the play no valid reason for suspecting 
Antony’s motives in recommending Pro- 
culeius as intercessor. 

If one wonders why Proculeius is men- 
tioned here, he will find the answer by turn- 
ing to North’s Plutarch (1579 ed., pp. 
1006-07), which Shakespeare at this point 
follows almost to the extent of committing 
plagiarism. Although he makes no explicit 
statement about Antony’s motives, Plutarch 
was a historian, not given to dealing in 
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ambiguities, and if he had suspected Antony 
of guile, he would have said so. Thus, read- 
ing the passage in its historical context we 
are forced to conclude that Antony was 
eager to save the woman he loved beyond 
all else in the world and that he urged her 
to sue for pity to Caesar and to seek aid 
from Proculeius in the belief that only such 
a course could save her. Shakespeare fol- 
lowed his source exactly; presumably he 
saw nothing in the passage which disagreed 
with his conception of Antony. Under the 
circumstances we have no right to make 
speculations about the Shakespearean An- 
tony which would be discordant with the 
historical character. Certainly we have no 
right to go beyond Plutarch in the search 
for erudite historical material to prove a 
theory which cannot be supported by evi- 
dence from the play. 

The worst aspect of this proposed read- 
ing of Antony is not that it is unsupported 
by evidence, but that it ignores the mood 
of the play. In the final acts Shakespeare 
is presenting the apotheosis of two worldly 
lovers; the dross is purged in the fire of 
agony and only pure gold remains. This con- 
ception, says Prof. Berkeley, leaves us an 
unnatural Antony. But the point is not 
whether the change is natural, but whether 
it is convincing, for in art the two are not 
necessarily related. Prof. Berkeley’s own 
summary of traditional criticism shows that 


readers have always found the transfigura- 
tion convincing; even those who complain 
about the overswift process (i.e., that the 
change is not psychologically realistic) do 
not question the result. They do not ques- 
tion because the glorious poetry which the 
lovers speak makes us believe intuitively 
in their sincerity. How else can one read 
“I am dying, Egypt, dying,” and the im- 
passioned passages which follow except as 
the devoted utterances of a true lover? Even 
Shakespeare’s villains speak the truth on 
their deathbed, and Antony, whatever his 
frailty, is a hero. The slightest doubt about 
Antony’s real feelings in this scene would 
transform him into a monster. To suspect 
that he may be contemplating how to even 
scores with the fickle Cleopatra would turn 
his words into hollow mockery and place 
him on a level with Richard of Gloucester 
when he tells Lady Anne that he has killed 
her husband and her father-in-law because 
of her beauty which did haunt him in his 
sleep. What suspicion of Cleopatra’s feel- 
ings would do to her great speeches in Act 
V is horrible beyond contemplation. If 
“Husband, I come” is “histrionic,” then in- 
deed “the odds is gone, / And there is noth- 
ing left remarkable / Beneath the visiting 
moon.” 
Frank S. Hook 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 





On Shakespeare’s Sonnet 116 


FosTER Provost 


Our Shakespeare’s firm and ever-fixed mark— 
In which he thought Love’s worth to represent— 
We lately learn, from scientific work, 

Is but a wanderer in the firmament. 


And ruthless Time, our unrelenting foe, 
Relents before great Relativity, 
While Space expands beyond our power to know 


In sliding onward to infinity. 


Still Love’s not moved, though Time and Polestar shift, 
Still anchored firm upon the cosmic sea; 

Still, always still, though all else tear adrift: 

From stormy speculation ever free. 


Space slides, Time wanders, Polestars subtly move; 


Still nothing varies in respect to Love. 
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News and Ideas 


A HOST OF ITEMS OF INTEREST TO 
college English teachers appears in the 
Winter AAUP Bulletin: advice to students 
(not to mention teachers) on writing letters 
of application, by Connor and Clark 
(Northern Illinois S.T.C.) ; a tracing of the 
mechanical credit system in American col- 
leges (by which, as many a liberal academic 
has said, the wrong end of the student is 
measured), by Gerhard (Washington Uni- 
versity), a wonderful Gilbertian parody 
on rules governing sabbaticals, by Kirschen- 
baum (California); an acid portrait of a 
reactionary English teacher, by Sachs 
(Louisiana Polytechnic) ; an administrative 
dialogue on promoting Socrates to assistant 
professor, by Ashmead (Haverford); and 
a most comprehensive and evocative account 
of a year spent as a Ford Fellow, by Lay- 
cock (Riverside). 


WAS MRS. MACOMBER SHOOTING 
at her husband or the buffalo? Warren Beck 
(Lawrence) gives a long and definitive an- 
swer in the November Modern Fiction 
Studies. In the same issue is a brilliant syn- 
thesis of the connotations of The Great 
Gatsby, by R. W. Stallman (Conneticut), 
a compilation of analytical and impression- 
istic criticism that goes far beyond any 
previous treatment of Fitzgerald’s only 
masterwork. Stallman’s article fits neatly 
into a generalization—presumably by the 
editor of MFS, Maurice Beebe (Purdue )— 
that current criticism is taking on the cast 
of a kind of “new impressionism.” Says 
Beebe: “Unlike many of the critics of the 
’40’s who tried to make themselves invisible 
before the work under scrutiny, like scien- 
tists classifying data, the younger critics of 
the ’50’s assume that if the work is impor- 
tant in itself, so is the response of the indi- 
vidual who reads the work—especially if 
that individual is one who has been trained 
to read the work.” 


WHICH IS THE EXECUTIVE SEX? 
In December 1955 the three national or- 
ganizations of English scholars and teach- 
ers were headed by women: Luella Cook 
had just taken over the presidency of 


NCTE, Louise Pound was finishing her 
term as MLA head, and Kathrine Koller 
was retiring as president of CEA. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD RE- 
quest the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education (655 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 21) 
for its Bulletin No. 2, “Teachers for To- 
morrow,” the handiest and clearest account 
of the birthrate-tidal wave-new teacher 
problem that has come to hand. A beauti- 
fully designed and printed brochure, this 
bulletin also presents the challenges of 
automation in teaching—which NCTE is 
worried about. 


MALCOLM COWLEY, A GOOD 
writer who in some ways is getting as con- 
servative as his generation called the gen- 
eration of W. D. Howells, C. D. Warner, 
E. C. Stedman, Brander Matthews, W. L. 
Phelps, and W. L. Cross, has been elected 
President of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, and is thus a successor of the 
men listed above. Archibald MacLeish has 
just been elected President of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Who would 
have predicted either event in 1920, when 
Howells was president and Cowley and Mac- 
Leish soon to be (temporarily) expatriated? 


NBC-TV WILL PUT ON A THREE- 
hour production film of Sir Laurence Oliv- 
ier’s Richard III on Saturday 10 March 
at 2 p.m. 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE WESTERN 
Review are celebrated in its Winter issue 
by the usual substantial stories, poems, and 
articles, and by a series of recollections 
which go back to the days when the maga- 
zine was Intermountain and Rocky Moun- 
tain. 


THE WITTIEST AND MOST CYNICAL 
academic story since Randall Jarrell’s Pic- 
tures from an Institution is “The Mystic 
Presences” by Samuel Yellen (Indiana), 
in the Winter Antioch Review. The ending, 
as the victim in the story would say, will 
kill you. 
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New Books 


Literary History and Criticism 


Note: All books reviewed in this issue were 
published in 1955. 


THE UNITY OF THE CANTERBURY 
TALES, Ralph Baldwin (Copenhagen, 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, Anglistica, Vol. V, 
112 pp., kr.14.50). Starting from the pre- 
mise that in a theocentric world everything 
must be viewed sub specie aeternitatis and 
therefore assuming the applicability of the 
techniques of biblical exegesis to literature, 
the author presents an allegorical inter- 
pretation of The Canterbury Tales. The pil- 
grimage becomes an anagogical figure for a 
penitential journey heralded by the descrip- 
tion of the coding of the redemptive season 
and culminating in the Parson’s sermon, 
which brings the pilgrims to the heavenly 
Jerusalem and compels Chaucer to make 
his own bid for salvation with the retrac- 
tion. The tales themselves, although reveal- 
ing in terms of this allegory “a certain 
indecision of growth and an artistic du- 
biety,” are seen as diverse examples of the 
waywardness of man along the pilgrimage 
of life and as exempla of the seven deadly 
sins. A detailed stylistic analysis of the 
General Prologue offers some support for 
this interpretation but is more convincing 
when unencumbered by this allegory. Here 
some good use is made of the terminology 
of medieval rhetoric, but often the analysis 
itself reveals the inadequacy of this termi- 
nology to Chaucer’s art, and it must be 
abandoned. Perhaps the chief value, then, 
of this monograph is in its illustration of 
several fundamental methodological prob- 
blems in the interpretation of medieval 
literature. 
BARNET KOTTLER 

DuKE UNIVERSITY 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE ENG- 
LISH RENAISSANCE, John Buxton 
(Macmillan, $4). Sidney is not so much the 
subject of this beautifully documented book 
as its springboard. The author, a Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, brings learning of 
great scope and authority to a study of 


patronage as practiced by the Sidneys and 
others. He is at pains to re-focus the 
modern’s view of Renaissance poetry with 
three vigorous contentions: that ignorance 
of the historical necessity, serious responsi- 
bilities, and achievements of the institution 
of patronage has warped the general view 
of it; that the Romantic doctrine of self- 
expression has conditioned an underrating 
of frank Elizabethan artifice; and that the 
fetish of “originality” has forced the inter- 
pretation of tradition as imitativeness. On 
the first and third points he is convincing. 
If he fails to persuade us to enthusiasm for 
the obviously contrived, at least he shows 
us the process by which the poet’s craft be- 
comes at last poetry’s voice. The valuable 
chapter dealing with Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, assembles information until now 
hard to come by. 
A. PauLine LOcKLIN 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE SCIENTIFIC LADY IN ENG- 
LAND, 1650-1760, Gerald D. Meyer (Cal. 
Eng. Studies XII, 126 pp., $2.25, paper 
$1.50). Professor Meyer of California deals 
with popularizations of science for women 
readers rather than with the lady amateurs 
themselves, as his title might suggest; but 
those interested in the spread of scientific 
ideas in the eighteenth century will find 
much that is new presented in a not over- 
serious fashion. 
Epwi1n B. BENJAMIN 

Bowpo1n COLLEGE 


MELVILLE AND THE COMIC SPIRIT, 
Edward H. Rosenberry (Harvard, 211 pp., 
$4.00). With all the solemnity which critics 
are wont to display in their discussions of 
comedy, Mr. Rosenberry of Delaware gives 
us a detailed summary of the various comic 
devices that permeate Melville’s novels. He 
shows what Melville learned or borrowed 
from Rabelais, Sterne, and Shakespeare, 
and he discusses with particular acuteness 
Melville’s relation to our native frontier 
humor. Patiently, systematically, he traces 
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and illustrates the changes from the light- 
hearted comedy of Typee and Omoo to the 
dark ambiguities of Pierre, the bitter irony 
of Bartleby, and the sardonic laughter of 
The Confidence Man. If occasionally we 
feel the book to be an elaborate documenta- 
tion of what we already know, if we find 
more amusing than enlightening the infor- 
mation that Moby Dick contains 58 puns, 
Mardi 29, and the other four early novels 
only 25 between them, we are in the end 
impressed by the skill and good sense with 
which Rosenberry analyzes the complex 
interrelations between Melville’s comic 
spirit and his tragic vision. The book con- 
tains no flashes of insight, provides no new 
understanding of this rich, troubled figure, 
but it is a solid contribution to Melville 
scholarship, interesting and useful. 
JouHn LyYDENBERG 

HosBart AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 


PREDILECTIONS, Marianne Moore 
(Viking, 171 pp., $3.50). To her recent 
Collected Poems and translation of La 
Fontaine, Miss Moore now adds a volume of 
essays and reviews, written over a period 
of thirty years. Mostly short and concen- 
trated, these pieces range in subject from 
reminiscences about The Dial to an evoca- 
tive sketch of Pavlova, but most of them 
concern contemporary poets. In discussing 
the work of Stevens, Eliot, Pound, Auden, 
Williams, and Cummings, Miss Moore se- 
lects the right line for quotation with as 
much sureness as she selects the right 
image in her own poetry (particularly true 
of the essays on Stevens), and her prose 
is characterized by those qualities which 
she says are requisite for all good poetry: 
feeling, precision, humility, concentration, 
and gusto. But like her poetry many of 
these essays must be approached with the 
right sensitivity on the reader’s part too; 
they would not do as introductory essays 
in a sophomore anthology. 
Grorce L. RoTH 

ViRGINIA MIvitary INSTITUTE 


CREATION AND DISCOVERY, Eliseo 
Vivas (Noonday, 306 pp., $5). This book 
by a well-known professor of philosophy 
at Northwestern is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first contains essays on Dreiser, 
Henry and William James, Kafka, and 


Dostoevsky, all perceptive and illuminating; 
the other three sections are theoretical. 
Only two of the essays are wholly new. 
The author’s basic view is the currently 
popular, and almost certainly correct, one 
that art is profoundly cognitive. The artist 
both discovers and creates meanings and 
values; indeed, he creates culture itself. 
The critic’s job, therefore, is essentially 
that of exploring the meanings and values 
embodied in art works, apprehended “in- 
transitively,” as unique and self-sufficient 
objects. Competing theories are criticized 
tellingly but without rancor. So much of 
recent aesthetic speculation is here, either 
as thesis or an antithesis, and Mr. Vivas’s 
style is so admirably lucid, that no book can 
be more fitly recommended to critics who 
want to know what is being said about 
art just now by philosophers. Yet perhaps 
the author is unduly severe in his insistence 
that art has very little to do with the emo- 
tions. Granted that an observer’s aesthetic 
experience may be cool to the point of cold- 
ness, is it not true that during the creative 
process the artist is guided quite as much 
by feelings as by discursive thought? And 
if this is so, do not feelings, if not “emo- 
tions,” inevitably get embodied in the art 
work and become a part of what is cog- 
nized? 
Wayne SHUMAKER 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE GREAT MOTHER, Erich Neumann 
(Pantheon, Bollingen Series XLVII, 380 
pp., $7.50). The author, an analyst practis- 
ing in Tel Aviv, traces the development of a 
central “archetype of the collective uncon- 
scious” first in theoretical terms, then (with 
the help of 259 assorted plates and figures) 
through analysis of the visual representa- 
tions by which various stages of mythic and 
religious consciousness have apprehended 
the “Archetypal Feminine.” The treatment 
and terminology are standard Jung, but the 
master’s redeeming poetic perspective is 
sadly missed. Neumann moves lucidly from 
the dim “primordial image” of the maternal 
nature principle (containing, protecting, 
nourishing, giving birth) to the more 
sharply focused anima-figures, the muses 
and virgins; the former projects the collec- 
tive character of the automatic unconscious, 
the latter are the projections and inspira- 
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tions of conscious spiritual activity. But 
there is a hole in the center of this book. 
What is an archetype? The author feels 
that logical statement would violate its rich 
ineffability : “The structure of the archetype 
is the complex network of psychic organiza- 
tion ... whose center... is the archetype 
itself” (p. 4). “Abstract,” “aggressive,” 
“antinatural” are virtually synonymous epi- 
thets for the conscious reason—that male 
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abortion of the life-giving unconscious. The 
maddening style merely dramatizes the di- 
lemma inherent in Jung’s vitalistic premise: 
a nonrational subject is presented in a 
muddy nonrational form, Like his archetype, 
the structure of Neumann’s mythology is 
somehow outside itself. And the reader is 
too often beside himself. 
Harry BERGER 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Literary Biography 


THACKERAY: THE USES OF AD- 
VERSITY, 1811-1846, Gordon N. Ray (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 537 pp. $7. The authoritative bi- 
ography of Thackeray, by Gordon Ray of 
Illinois, has been ten years in the making; 
and the first volume proves that it was worth 
waiting for. The present book brings Thack- 
eray’s life up to the publication of Vanity 
Fair, which Ray calls “a watershed in his 
career.” A second volume will complete the 
story. Through his editing of the monumen- 
tal collection of Thackeray’s letters and 
private papers, Ray became familiar with 
all the details preserved in the voluminous 
documents that were put at his disposal by 
the novelist’s granddaughter. Since then he 
has ransacked every possible source of ma- 
terial, printed and unprinted. A preliminary 
section of sixty pages traces the history of 
the Thackeray family prior to the novelist’s 
birth, giving a lively picture of Anglo-In- 
dian society in the later eighteenth century. 
Thereafter Thackeray’s career is followed 
through his harsh but not altogether un- 
happy schooldays, his easygoing terms at 
Cambridge, his art studies in the Latin 
quarter, his brief and tragic married life, 
and the long apprenticeship in journalism 
and hack writing which eventually ripened 
him into mastery of the art of the novel. 
Professor Ray’s personal relations with the 
Thackeray family inevitably color the book 


to some extent. He has been supplied with 
domestic reminiscences which are naturally 
affectionate, and these unite with his own 
admiration for Thackeray to render him a 
warm champion against certain unfavorable 
interpretations of Thackeray’s character or 
conduct. He is frank in admitting the human 
weaknesses in Thackeray, but in the glow 
of his sympathetic understanding these en- 
hance the charm of Thackeray’s personality 
more than they detract from it. A book of 
this magnitude is not likely to be read very 
widely. The exhaustive mass of detail clogs 
the movement of the story, and the throng 
of incidental characters distracts attention 
from the central personage. But without 
any doubt it will remain permanently the 
reference work which must be used by every 
student of the nineteenth-century novel in 
general and of Thackeray’s life and works 
in particular. Its value will be recognized 
throughout the English-speaking world—a 
fact that the author has prepared for by 
using English rather than American spell- 
ings throughout. When the work is com- 
pleted by the publication of The Age of 
Wisdom, it will take its place alongside of 
Edgar Johnson’s similarly authoritative 
biography of Dickens. 
LIONEL STEVENSON 

DuKE UNIVERSITY 


Recordings 


ANIMAL TALES TOLD IN THE GUL- 
LAH DIALECT, Albert H. Stoddard, ed. 
Duncan Emrich (Library of Congress, 12- 
inch LP, No. L44-45-46, $4.50 each). Every- 
one knows Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle 


Remus tales about Brer Rabbit and his 
friends, a few scholars know the incidence 
of similar tales in Africa and India, but all 
lovers of folk culture and of dramatic read- 
ing should come to know Albert Stoddard’s 
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reconstruction of animal tales in Gullah as 
presented on LP’s from the Library of Con- 
gress’ 1949 recording. Stoddard, who died 
in 1954, grew up on the South Carolina 
island where slaves and their descendants 
spoke a dialect close to the early efforts of 
the Africans to learn English. His redac- 
tions of adventures of Buh Rabbit, Buh 
Allegetter, and the rest are beautifully told 
in a sly, sweet voice whose intonations make 
the pidgin vehicle intelligible and even ap- 
pealing. The best story is not about animals 
but about the Fall of Man, presented in 
terms of how “Man Git E Adam Apple.” 
Mimeographed texts are included with the 
records. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY IN 
ENGLISH, John Gould Fletcher, John Mal- 
colm Brinnin, William Carlos Williams, 
Robert Penn Warren (Library of Congress, 
12-inch LP No. L4, $4.50). Despite rolling 
names that sound like genteel New England 
poets of the nineteenth century or genteel 
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New York preachers of the twentieth, these 
gentlemen are all reasonably informal 
readers. Fletcher races through his “Clipper 
Ships,” a kind of treasury of nautical terms 
under sail. Brinnin tonelessly drones his 
polysyllabic “Second Sight” (e.g., “Between 
our license and our published morality, 
Centaurs and helicopters associate with 
ease”), but comes to life on “Love in Par- 
ticular” and the famous “Views of the Fav- 
orite Colleges.” Lovable Dr. Williams, with 
his scratchy Aunt Mary Magoon voice, gets 
through six well-known poems, “The 
Yachts” especially making one wish for 
Dylan Thomas’s delivery. Professor War- 
ren’s strange tones are quite magnetizing on 
his “Terror” and “Pursuit,” though one may 
prefer to work out phrases like “never of 
lunar wolf-waste or the arboreal Malig- 
nancy” all by one’s self. These 1954 LP’s of 
earlier 78’s necessarily make strange bed- 
fellows, but they are of course the kind of 
thing that needs doing constantly. Printed 
texts and bibliographies. 


Composition and Communication 


WRITER’S TECHNIQUE, Francis W. 
Newsom (Coleman-Ross, 115 pp. $3. Out of 
his experience as a teacher of Creative 
Writing at Brookline (Mass.) High School, 
where his students have won an impressive 
number of honors in national and regional 
competitions in this fieid, Mr. Newsom has 
produced a textbook, compact yet broad in 
scope. Covering fundamental problems rela- 
tive to structure and style briefly but ade- 
quately, and relegating notes on usage and 
grammar to his final chapter, he explores 
and discusses, in considerable detail, the 
various ways in which students can mold 
their experience into artistic form, pointing 
out and explaining conventions they must 
observe if they are to achieve successful 
communication of ideas. He subdivides his 


general discussions on writing essays, 
poems, plays, and short stories into com- 
ments, brief or extended, on the book re- 
view, the Shakespearean sonnet, the one-act 
play, dialogue, and on whatever else may be 
pertinent to the general topic. For his fre- 
quent and apt illustrations of successful 
writing, he draws upon established authors 
rather than current writers. Lists of pro- 
vocative exercises and theme topics follow 
each discussion. Although the style stamps 
Writer's Technique as a text primarily for 
the secondary school rather than the col- 
lege, teachers of composition on any level 
will find it a source of useful ideas. 
Joun C. CoLEMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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